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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





A HANDY GRANARY. 

While testing a herd of cattle, in 
Hillsdale Co., recently, for tubercu- 
losis, we found the granary shown at 
Fig. 1. A sketch was made by the 
owner's son, C. M. Smith, and we ap- 
pend a brief description: 

The building may be of any required 
size, and should be high enough to al- 
lcw good-sized bins above the second 
floor. In this case the second floor is 
slightly above the top of the roller- 
decor track and cap. A strong, hard- 
wood frame, mortised and tenoned to- 
gether, supports this granary. There 
are plenty of nail ties, and the outside 
covering will resist all the lateral 
pressure the grain in the bins can ex- 
ert. The roof is covered with steel. 

BINS ON SECOND FLOOR. 

There -aré four’ TYarge squaré “bins 
above that have a combined capacity 
of 2,000 bushels. These are well sup- 
ported underneath by cross timbers. 

A door opens under the roof, at A, 
into the elevated platform B. From 
this door-a narrow floor is so laid, run- 
ning lengthwise of the building, and 
over the bin partitions, so that wheat 
or oats May be emptied by gravity into 
any one of the four bins. 

THE FLEVATOR. 

This is shown at B, and is elevated 
by chains and compound pulleys. The 
supports for the hoisting apparatus 
are shown at C. A set of 12 pulleys is 
used. The platform frame is made of 
hard wood, and the platform itself is 
sided up about three feet from the 
floor. The elevator is hoisted by horse 
power, one pulley being attached to the 
ground, and the chain D_ running 
through. 

POWER REQUIRED. 

One team, attached to the chain D, 
can easily elevate 60 bushels of wheat 
at each draft. The bags are shifted 
from the wagon onto the platform, ele- 
vated, then slid along the narrow floor 
and emptied into the bins. 

This is a handy granary, and a good 
plan for elevating, when the structure 
stands on level ground. Were we to 
build one on our own farm, we “could 
run a short trestle to an adjoining hill- 
side. Then a hopper should run from 


under the granary roof on a level track | 


to the end of the trestle. The load of 

srain could be emptied into the hopper 

aud quickly run under the roof. “A 

slide and lever attachment would per- 

init of emptying into any bin required. 
BEST WAY TO CUT CORN. 

In reply to recent queries we will 
state that we prefer to use the one- 
horse, four-wheel, corn harvester, with 
safety shafts and safety seats attached. 
'n our opinion this is the best and 
cheapest method of cutting corn, on 
farms where from 10 to 40 acres are 
yearly zrown. For filling a silo, the 


; corn binders ould be preferable, as 
we look at it. 

Our one-horse machine is run to and 
fro across the field at right angles to 
the rows of shocks. Six rows in width 
(along the shock row) are put into 
each shock. In cutting with the har- 
vester, we drove the™horse through 
between the two center rows (that is, 
between the third and fourth rows 
across the field). When the shock 
row was reached we let the horse go 
on, just far enough so the two opera- 
tors could step off and stand their two 
big bundles of corn just back of the har- 
vester, and in the center of the shock 
row. These two bundles were tied 
with a single, limber stalk. The butts 
being well spread, there was no danger 
of the shock tipping over, The next 
time back we cut the two rows on the 
south side of the shock, and the re- 














maining two on the north side. Three 
times across the field thus cut six rows 
of corn, and completed one row of 
shocks. Each shock contains 108 or 
114 hills, making it quite large and 
thereby saviug more of the fodder 
from spoiling by exposure. 
AN IMPROVEMENT. 

This is a decided improvement over 
the old way of cutting. We can cut 
very much faster and easier. The 
only objection we had to the machine 
was that it persisted in pulling up an 
occasional hill. We commenced cut- 
ting around the outside, at first, with- 
out sharpening the knives. They both- 
ered very much, and we were some- 
what inclined to be disgusted. But 
after the knives were sharpened the 
machine worked very much. better. 

Another thing we found out from ex- 
| perience was, that we could.cut better 
and easier when the horse walked fast, 
and at a steady gait. We also found 
that it was much easier to cut the corn 
that was blown over and lodged than 
we anticipated. In fact, the corn har- 
vester has come to stay. 

NO DANGER. 

There is no danger in riding and cut- 
ting corn when going down a hill, if 
not too steep, for the machine has 
safety shafts attached. When a very 
steep slope is reached, we stop the ma- 
chine and cut the corn by hand. 














Our plan of cutting with a one-horse 
machine is well shown in Fig. 2. (See 
page 118.) A B, represents machine; 
C, where horse is attached; D, location 
of shock when six rows are put in one 
row of shocks. Arrows show path of 
machine in turning at each end of 
field. Ten short rows are indicated by 
large dots. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 





A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT ON WHEAT. 

Being desirous of testing the value 
of commercial fertilizers on wheat, I 
last fall purchased 500 pounds of a 
complete fertilizer and applied it to the 
poorest two acres in a nine and one- 
half acre field. The conditions were 
as follows: Soil, gravelly leam upon 
which clever seed had been lost for a 
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number of years. Tillage, well sum- 
mer fallowed, the entire field being 
treated exactly alike except in applica- 
tion of fertilizer. Variety of wheat, 
Red Clawson. Date of seeding, Sep- 
tember 10th. Cost of fertilizer and ap- 
plying same, $5.50 or $2.75 per acre, 

Results: But little difference could 
be seen until November ist, after 
which time, however, the fertilized 
strip could readily be picked out from 
the darker color and stronger growth 
of the wheat. In the spring the dif- 
ference became quite marked. An in- 
teresting feature was that the clover 
germinated on this strip several days 
earlier and on May 22d was decidedly 
thicker and larger on the _ fertilized 
strip. Shortly after this, however, the 
grasshoppers destroyed the clover in 
the entire field and stripped the grow- 
ing wheat of its leaves. 

The wheat in the fertilized strip 
headed three or four days earlier and 
more evenly. At time of cutting, July 
2d, this strip was slightly riper, straw 
no taller, but thicker on ground and 
heads better formed, 

Yield: The 7% acres unfertilized eut 
223 dozen bundles, or 30 dozen to the 
acre, and threshed out one bushel of 
wheat to every 11% bundles, or 232% 
bushels, thresher’s measure, weighing 
63 pounds to the bushel. This made 





the total yield by weight of the unfer- 
tilized strip, 32% bushels per acre. 

The two acres fertilized cut 67 
dozen bundles, or 33% dozen to the 
acre, and threshed out one bushel of 
wheat to every 11 bundles, or 73% 
bushels, thresher’s measure, weighing 
64 pounds to the bushel. This made 
the total yield by weight of the fertil- 
ized strip 39 bushels to the acre. 

It will be noticed that with the same 
size bundles it took 11 of the fertilized 
and 11% of the unfertilized to make 
a bushel; and that with the same 
measures the fertilized weighed one 
pound more to the bushel. The finan- 
cial account stands as follows: 





Cost of fertilizer per acre............... 2 7% 
BRITE CR. OIG ai nsinsd chee ceesnc tosses $1 59 
Oakland Co. A. C. BIRD. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR HAY. 





In figuring on the corn crop of the 
future, it will be necessary to take into 
consideration the feeding value of the 
cornstalks. We have already realized 
the truth of the prediction made by 
some, years ago, that corn would soon 
take the place of grass for dairy and 
cattle feeding. With some progressive 
dairymen, pasturing is already con- 
sidered out of date; it is a wasteful 
method, and waste of any kind is al- 
most criminal. Hay may always be in 
demand in = the 
horses. But it is a serious question 
whether corn is not a good substitute 
for it. 

Hay is inferior to cornstalks for 
feeding purposes, and now that we can 
supply perfect corn ensilage for feed- 
ing we have no particular need for the 
pasture fields. We should plant the 
crops that will yield the most to the 
acre, and then we observe economy in 
its highest sense. It is just as much 
waste to raise something that will pro- 
duce less than another crop as it is to 
destroy something already produced. 
Hence for dairying purposes we need 
to raise corn instead of grass. An 
acre of pasture will not supply much 
more than one-fifth of the food re- 
quired to support a cow through the 
growing months. One acre of corn 
will give the cow all the food she 
needs from the first of July to October. 
The difference is apparent. 

Corn gives more nourishment to the 
cows and cattle than pasture; it yields 
better returns upon the labor involved 
in planting and harvesting it. On the 
same piece of land corn raised for 
soiling will make four times as much 
green food for a cow as grass will. 
The ensilage is better liked, will give 
better results, and is cheaper than the 
dry fodder which we call hay. The 
ensilage can be kept all through the 
winter and spring, and fills in the 
space completely between the harvest- 
ing of the corn until the new crop 
grows the following summer, 

In this new system of feeding we 
cannot entirely abandon clover. This 
is a crop that is essential to the main- 
tenance of the fertility of the soil. A 


cities for feeding 
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crop of it should be raised every sea- 
son, and it will serve as good food 
until the new corn crop is ready. All 
of the rest of the pasture land should 
be plowed up and planted with corn. 
Give the fodder corn a chance to grow 
and develop; it should not be cut or 
fed until the ears are partly formed. 
In this way a dairyman gets more for 





his labor and land, and in the end 
makes more money. 

New Hampshire. W. E. FARMER. 
For The Michigan Farmer. 


CLOVER AND SOUR SOILS. 





It very often happens that a failure 
to secure a good stand of clover is due 
to too much acidity in the soil, or to 
what may be called a sour soil. 
Where green crops have been plowed 
under for several seasons, this 
very often happens. Green rye plowed 
under is apt to make many soils sour. 
[It is almost impossible to make clover 
catch well on such a soil. The best 
thing to do is to top-dress it with 
slacked lime, which has a very bene- 
ficial action in correcting the acidity. 
It certainly does not injure any soil, 
and it does good sometimes to soils 
that we least expect would be benefit- 
ed by it. Owing to the good effect the 
lime has upon some land, farmers have 
been led to classify it as a fertilizer. 
But it is not really a fertilizer. There 
is nothing in the lime that adds plant 
food to the sou, but it tends to free 
from the soil just what the plants reed 
to thrive on. Lime has been applied 
to soils to nourish plants where the 
land did not contain enough lime 
necessary for the proper development. 

But this is incidental to the yuestion 
of raising a good crop ef cover. If 
the clover will not catch well on the 
soil, an application of time to ove cor- 
ner of the field will quickly determine 
whether it is due to extreme acidity of 
the soil. If the clover does ro better 
the next year after the lime dressing, it 
may be safely concluded that the 
trouble is not due to a sour soil. 

The clover root borer is another nui- 
sance that makes it almost impossible 
in New York to raise two good crops of 
clover. There is little difficutty in 
raising one fine crov, but that is about 
all. Where two crops can pe raised it 
pays to cut the iirst crop early jor Lay, 
and let the second crop get a good start 
early in the summer. On ordipary soil 
I do not think it necessary to p'ow 
clover under, for it seem. to me tat 
the roots and stubble furnish all the 
plant food required by the soil. If the 
second crop will not get high enough to 
cut for hay, it will furnish good pas- 
ture for cows, sheen or pigs, and *hese 
animals, if not pastured in too large 
numbers, do little injury to the roots. 
The sheep rather do the clover good by 
compacting the sod and buryiag the 
reots deeper. 

The question as to whether cjiover 
ever sours the land has been raised 
many times. I believe where very 
large succulent crops are raised two 
seasons in succession tiis wili anc Las 
occurred, and that the only remedy 
then is to dress the soil with sJaked 
lime at the rate of 25 bushels to the 
acre. 

New York. 


LOOSE SMUT OF WHEAT. 


Cc. W. JONES. 








The season just passed seems to Lave 
been unusually favorable to the devel- 
opment of fungous diseases. This is 
especially true with reference to the 
loose smut of wheat and oats. Owing 
to this fact, numerous inquiries bave 
come to the station, in regard to some 
method for its prevention. 

At present it is well known that the 
loose smut of wheat and other cereals 
is caused by a minute fungus, which 
enters the plant while very young apd 
lives inside its tissues, developing its 
fruit or spores in the head of , the 
growing wheat, this development tak- 
ing place at the expense of the wheat 
kernels themselves, The spores as they 
ripen are carried by currents of air to 
adjoining plants thus infecting the 
seed for the coming year, or they are 
washed off by rainsinto the soil, where 
they may also infect the next season's 
crop. In this connection it is well to 
observe the following precautionary 
measures, which will mitigate much of 
the loss: 1st—That the seed shall be 
taken from wheat fields free from 
smut. 2d—Sow on soil not previously 
infected with smut spores. 

Treatment of seed.—Since the plants 
are infected by this fungus in the very 
early stages of their growth, it is evi- 


dent that no treatment of the plants 
in the field will prevent the develop- 
ment of the smut, hence the necessity 
of treating the seed. The ordinary hot 
water treatment, as recommended for 
the stinking smut of wheat and the 
loose smut of oats has not proved an 
efficient preventive of the loose smut 
of wheat, hence it has not been em- 
ployed by the station to any extent. A 
recent bulletin (U, S, Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
75), by Swingle, however, prescribes a 
method of hot water treatment for the 
loose smut of wheat, which it is claim- 
ed has proved efficient. This method 
which is to receive a thorough trial at 
the station this coming season is as 
follows: “The seed enclosed in coarse 
gunny sacks or open baskets, is soaked 
for hours in cold water. It is then 
removed and allowed to stand, in the 
wet sacks, about four hours. The en- 
closed seed is then dipped ir a vessel 
containing water at 110 to 120 degrees 
Fah., and after a moment it is lifted, 
allowed to drain a little and then 
dipped again. This operation should 
be repeated several times. The object 
of this preparatory treatment is to 
bring each seed in contact with the 
warm water, and the whole time con- 
sumed should not exceed a minute. The 
sacks of seed should then be plunged 
in water at 132 degrees Fah., for five 
minutes, care being exercised in main- 
taining this temperature within a 
degree or two throughout the opera- 
tion, as well as to keep the seed con- 
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stantly stirred. To maintain the tem- 
perature it is necessary to have a third 
vessel containing boiling water. by the 
addition of which to vessel No. 2 a uri- 
form temperature may be maintained. 
The thermometer used should be an ac- 
curate one. 

It has been found that quite a per- 
centage of the seed is killed by this 
treatment, hence it is recommended 
that one-half more seed be used per 
acre in pianting.—William Stuart, As- 
sistant Botanist. Purdue University 
Experiment Station. 





NOTES ON FRENCH AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


In the department of the Saone-et- 
Loire, there is no name better known 
and more respected than that of M. 
Emile Petiot among advanced farm- 
ers. At Lourdons he has a farm of 
1,500 acres that he has reclaimed in 
the heart of a desert wilderness. ‘To- 
day it is an oasis, and for a second 
time he has been awarded the diploma 
of honor for the successful all-round 
management of his holding. Since 
generations his family belong to the 
locality, but it is only within the last 
thirty-five years that the farm in ques- 
tion hag been taken in hand. He has 
a vineyard and an estate also in the 
region. He reclaimed.the 1.500 acres, 
which are of gneiss and granitic for- 
mation. The farm represents now all 
the modernism the best science could 
desire, and it is a profitable invest- 
ment, so practical men are answered 
while being invited to imitate the ex- 
ample. Some 1,100 acres are planted 
with larch and fir trees, to supply 
wood to mines and combustibles to 
Paris bakers; 250 acres are under ara- 
ble culture, and the remainder are 
managed on the metyage system—a 
division of profits between landlord 
and tenant, after deduction of regulat- 
ed expenditure. The land was made 
arable gradually, by attaining a higher 
culture as the soil becaime richer; rye 

















made room for wheat, and sheep for 
eattle; to the Charolaise race, succeed- 
ed the purest Durhams. The estate is 
well subdivided, supplied with roads, 
and plenty of water. The rotation-is 
mangels, oats sown with clover; clover, 
then wheat, the latter followed by an 
intercolary crop of velvet vetches or 
silo maize. The meadows are superb, 
and liming is practiced. 
and cattle are the only outputs sold. 
The farm 
every convenience and the silo is in 
sections of solid masonry, capable of 
filling to 150 tons. Machinery is em- 
ployed wherever practicable. The 
mill grinds the grain to feed the hands; 
it dces more; it enables the bran to be 


added to the inferior wheat to form | 
Since six years | 


rations for the stock. 
it is witn bread that M, Petiot fattens 
his bullocks. He keeps only the pur- 
est Durham blood; some twenty cows 
and forty bulls and oxen. 


the Paris cattle shows. His daughter 
photos all the pick of the sheds, and 
these form a kind of herd book. At 
some miles distance M. Petiot has an- 
other estate, forty acres of which were 


a vineyard; he lost all his vines by the | 


phylloxera while experimenting with 
every rational remedy. Ultimately he 
tried the grafting of American stocks; 
result, the creation of a new vineyard, 
and of one of the best brands of white 
Burgundy wine in his region. 

The Hispano-American war is affect- 


ing French agriculture peculiarly. In 
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a few weeks hence, the farmers will be 
preparing to sow winter cereals, so 
the question agitated is, Will it. pay, 
seeing the price that superphosphates 


have so suddenly attained, to employ | 


them as fertilizers. Florida was the 
chief centre of production of mineral 
phosphates till the outbreak of the 
war; that event gave life and impetus 
to the phosphate beds of Algeria, 
whose owners at once ran up prices. 
Let us cast a glance, retrospectively, 
on the employment of natural phos- 
phates in agriculture. That brings us 
back to 1842, the period when Sir J. 


Lawes commenced the transformation | 


of the superphosphate. The produc- 


tion of scoria or slag dates only from | 


1886, when Sir Thomas Gilchrist revo- 
lutionized the fabrication of steel, and 


with such happy and unexj-ected re- | 


sults for cultivators. At the com- 
imencement of rendering the  phos- 
phorie acid soluble by the addition of 
sulphuric acid the price of the former 


represented one franc per kilogram, or | 


nearly 5d per lb. Ag the supply of the 


phosphates increased the price of the | 
phosphoric acid fell to 40 centimes per | 


kilogram, or 13%4d per Ib. It remained 
at that tariff from 1890 to 1895. Then 
the wheat and sugar beet cultures be- 


came sick and custom dues failed to | 


bring relief. There was a glut of phos- 
phates, and the price of the phosphoric 
acid—the unit factor of the superphos- 
phate—dropped to 14d per Ib in 1897. 
It was America supplied the European 
factories with the mineral phosphate; 


the outbreak of the war suddenly cut | 


off the supply, when Algeria stepped 
in with the mineral 30 to 40 per cent 
higher. Hence, why the phosphoric 
acid is to-day 214d per Ib in the min- 
eral phosphate, a price unknown since 
1888 to 1890. Other phosphates, as 
slag for example, followed the rise; its 
phosphoric unity is about 4% farthings 
per lb. The farmer can hence see 
what it will cost him to phosphate his 
wheat, and to cull from his experi- 
ence, the surplus yield of grain conse<« 
quent on the use of the fertilizer. One 


Wood, wheat | 


offices are fitted up with | 


He has ear- | 
ried off many of the blue ribbons at | 


precaution he ought to adopt, since the 

|\law for the repression of manuria] 
| frauds can be so easily evaded to 
|} avoid the drummer intermediarie« of 
| unprincipled dealers. The farmer jac 
| only to order his supply through his 
| Syndicate, or demand from the minis. 
| try of agriculture the list of honoralj|e 
| dealers in fertilizers. Cc 





Feed and Ensilage Cutters. 
Farmers who make a profit in dairying op 
| in feeding and fattening stock for market 
|make the largest gains when carefully 


measured and well balanced rations of whole- 
| some and nutritious foods are given. But 
| one must not look for complete success un- 
| less these foods are well prepared anq 
Carefully 









fed 
well pre. 
served en- 
silage are 
Q : generally 
Heebners’ Crushing Attachment for Sauk ch as 
Fodder Cutters. SUlts se. 

| cured and it is very evident that silage has 
| come to stay. There are many, however, why 
| do not have a silo. To such persons it wij] 
| be interesting to know that well cured and 
| well preserved fodder, when properly pre- 
| pared, will produce equally as satisfactory 
results as silage, : 

The chemist at the Indiana experiment 
| station, after making exhaustive tests, has 
| pronounced well cured fodder “the most 
| valuable of all the agricultural side products 
| and equal in feeding value to good timothy 
| hay.” Says further, “about one-half of the 
| total feed in the fodderis found in the por- 
| tion of the stalk below the ear.” 

At the Missouri station dry fodder for cows 
proved more effective than silage. At the 
Illinois sta- = . - 
tion heif E : 
ers fed on 
dry fodder 
made prac- 
tically the 
same gain 
per pound I : 
of dry sub- . - : 
stance con- Heebners’ Shredding Attaehment 
sumed as for Fodder Cutters. 
when fed on silage. Thus it will be seen that 
in dairying and in feeding and fattening 
stock for market itis absolutely necessary, 
if the best results are to be secured, and due 
economy practiced, that farmers and dairy- 
men purchase feed and ensilage cutters. 
One of the very best machines on the market 
is Heebners’ Union—the ’97 model. This 
machine is not surpassed as an ensilage cut- 
ter. It is convenient for the operator, very 
strong and durable, light running and rapid 
in execution. As a dry fodder cutter it is 
superior to other machines in that it has an 
attachment to crush and soften the heaviest 
cornstalks, making them sweet, palatable 
and nutritious through the operation of 
crushing the sugar from the stalks. A shred- 
der attachment is furnished which can be 
operated at half the speed and with half the 
power of other shredders. Madein all sizes, 
from small hand power machines to very 
large machines for heavy steam engines. 
Catalog with illustrations, full description, 
ete., sent free on application. Address 
Heebner & Sons, Lansdale, Pa. 
















The Eclipse and Fairbanks Windmills. 
No well regulated stock farm now ever 
thinks of getting along without a good wind- 


mill; and as one travels over the western 
country he sees them dotted here and there, 
and in fact on almost every farm, which 
demonstrates how necessary these mills 
have become in recent years. There is no 
reason for anyone becoming dissatisfied 
with the operation of a windmill, pro- 
viding proper caution is taken to buy of 
{ a reliable firm, and to buy a mill that is guar- 
| 

| 





| anteed to do all that is claimed forit. It is 
| essential when buying a windmill that the 
| wheel be constructed in a suitable man- 
| ner to withstand the strain of heavy storms, 
| and that it will perform the work which is 
| intended for it. In reviewing the make-up 
| of different mills, we notice many superior 
points in the “Eclipse” made by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. of Chicago. Over 50,000 of them 
are in use. This was the first solid wood 
wheel built. 
and with im- 
provements 
has kept easily 
in the lead of 
wheels. It is 
unsurpassed 
by any of its 
kind,and users 
always recom- 
mend it. The 
“Eclipse” wood wheel 
will last as long as any 
other part of ths mill. 
One owner who is en- 
thusiastic over his wood 
“Eclipse” writes that 
his mill has been in 
constant use for seven- 
teen years, pumping 
from a 75-foot well, and 
at a cost during the 
entire time of $1.50 for 
repairs. The mill is adapted either for pum) 
|ing or power purposes. Then their “Fair- 
| banks” steel mill has made for itself many 
friends. ‘The wheel of this millis made oc! 
cold polled steel, reinforced at the upper end 
of each sail by being corrugated. This in- 
| sures them against being broken or bent at 
' times of severe storms. The sails are curved 
| ona special rolland given additional strength 
by a slight twist in them. By thus changins 
the angle of the sails to the line of wind in 
| proportion to the speed of sails at any give? 
| point between the center and circumference 
of the wheel, they discharge the wind evenly 
| and greatly increase the power of the wheel. 


| The arms are flat steel and shaped so a. 
1s 






| they thoroughly brace each other. 
| makes a wheel which is powerful and runs 1D 
| a light wind and cannot be twisted, dished or 
| bulged out of shape. Write Fairbanks. 
Morse & Co., Chicago, for printed matter. 


| Ten-Day Low Rate Excursion, Mackinaw, 
Petoskey & Alpena via Michigan Central. 


Special excursions to Mackinaw City and Al- 
| pena will leave Detroit via Michigan Central 
| at 7.20 a, m. Aug. 24th, and for Petoskey, Trav- 
erse City and Charlevoix at 7.20 a.m. Aug. 25th. 
Very low rates. Call or write Michigan Cen- 
tral agents for full information. Excursion 
rates will also be made from other stations. 
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Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 





SHETLAND PONIES, 


In the United States Shetland ponies 
are generally looked upon as only fit 
for children—they are never taken 
seriously. The American boy has no 
desire to see them regarded otherwise. 
To him they are a pessession to be 
longed for,and thoroughly enjoyed when 
once acquired. But the Shetland, in 
his native home, is a business horse— 
small, to be sure, but fitted exactly to 
his surroundings, as nature always fits 
her products. The Shetland Islands, 
from which these miniature horses 
take their name, are a group of bleak 
islands on the north coast of Scotland, 
Where one wonders why people will 
live while this great big earth contains 
such beautiful countries. Perhaps if 
there were no Shetland ponies 
there would be no inhabitants on the 
Shetland Islands. These islands be- 
longed to Norway in the age of the Vik- 
ings, who used them as a base from 
which to attack the exposed shores of 
areat Britain, Ireland, and the conti- 
nent of Europe. They finally passed to 
Scotland in lieu of a dowry for a Nor- 
Wegian princess who married a Scot- 
tish king. The inhabitants, however, 
still claim descent from the ancient 
Norsemen, and observe many of their 
old customs. Their only modes of 
making @ living are by fishing, and the 
cultivation of a few grains, such as 
oats, which can be grown on the is- 
lands. The inhabitants are naturally 
a tough and hardy race, excellent sail- 
ors, inured to hardship, and living fru- 
gal lives. The ponies furnish the only 
means of transportation on the islands, 
and are as hardy as their masters. 
Underfeeding and hard work are un- 
doubtedly resvonsible for their small 
size, and, bred under different condi- 
tions, fed well and working but little, 
there would surely be an increase in 
size from generation to generation. 
Te guard against this the Shetland 
Stud Book excludes those which are 
above a certain height. There are only 
about 600 produced annually on the 
islands, and these are sought after by 
buyers from all over the civilized 
world. In Scotland, these ponies are 
employed in coal mines to draw coal 
to the shafts when mined. Their small 
size, great strength and hardiness pe- 
culiarly fitted them for this work. 
But they have become too valuable 
now, and this work is given to ponies 
of mixed breeding from Iceland and 
northern Scotland, while the Shelties 
are sent to other lands to delight the 
boys and girls who are lucky enough 
to get them. 

Several herds of the ponies have 
been established in this State. At one 
time John P, Sanborn, of St. Clair Co., 
had a large herd, which were finally 
sold to a Californian. Then the late 
James M. Turner established a herd on 
his farm near Lansing, and they 
proved a very paying investment. 
They were allowed to run like a bunch 
of sheep, and it was a great sight to 
see the little matrons of the herd, with 
their tiny progeny, trotting around the 
pasture fields. There are a couple of 
breeding herds yet in the State, and 
quite a number scattered through 
other states. 

Here is a description, taken from the 
London Field, of the Shetland as he 
appears in his native home, which 
shows how necessary he is to the 
business and comfort of those who live 
in the bleak islands which are his early 
home: 

The ponies are not an agricultural 
but a domestic necessity, In Shetland, 
as in parts of Ireland, every family de- 
pends for its supply of fuel on peat, 
and as the peat is seldom found near 
at hand to where the houses stand, but 
on the hill behind them—there is al- 
Ways a hill in the rear in Shetland, 
every island consisting mainly of a 
patch or two of,“‘smooth” land in few 
snug nooks by the shore—and as it is 
often a distance of several steep and 
Stony miles, each house requires sev- 
eral ponies, the number depending on 
the distance and character of the road. 
A family living “convenient” to the 
peat may require only two peat-car- 
riers and another may require half a 
dozen. The material, after it has been 
dug and dried in the usual manner, is 
carried home on the backs of the po- 
nies in blankets called “cassies.” It is 
obvious that the back that performs 
this kind of service must be broad and 





strong. The Shetland pony is a strik- 
ing example of development; for gen- 
erations past he has been bred and 
reared and traired with uniformity 
which could not have been secured in 
any other part of the United King- 
dom. Hence his physique and general 
character, his hereditary instincts and 
intelligence, his small size, and his 
purity and fixity of type. A pony be- 
longing to a breed which has to pick 
its zigzag way down a steep declivity 
during many generations, must be 
sure footed. By the same rule a pony 
whose grooms and playmates include 
a dozen juveniles—the children of the 
neighborhood, who roll underneath 
him or upon his back—must be gentle; 
and the pony living on scathold or air 
sometimes, rather than herbage, must 
be hardy. The pony of the Shetland 
Isles is, in fact, the offspring of cir- 
cumstances. He is the pet of the fam- 
ily, gentle as the Arab’s steed under 
similar training. He will follow his 
friends indoors like a dog, and lick the 
platters or the children’s faces. He 
has no more kick in him than a cat ane 
no more bite than a puppy. He is a 
noble example of the complete suppres- 
sion of those vicious propensities 
which some of his kind exhibit when 
they are ill-treated, and of the intelli- 
gence and good temper that may be 
developed in horses by kindness. 
There is no precedent for his running 
away, nor for his becoming tired or 
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The Jackson meeting brought into 
prominence quite a number of young 
Michigan horses, some of which will 
undoubtedly be heard of in the future, 
The Michigan sires which were prom- 
inent were Enright, Montgomery, Pilot 
Medium, Sphinx, Louis Napoleon, Bar- 
ney Wilkes, Alphington and Ambassa- 
dor. These smaller meetings are real- 
ly of more importance to the breeding 
interests of the State than the grand 
circuit meetings, which are so well 
patronized. The small breeder has no 
chance whatever when pitted against 
the big stables of the nabobs of the 
track. 

The Denver Field and Farm is talk- 
ing up horse meat as a healthy article 
of diet. Here are its reasons: “Horse’s 
meat differs from beef in being slightly 
coarser in grain and having a slightly 
richer flavor. Its quality naturally de- 
pends on the age of the animal. As 
a rule, even though it may be tougher, 
the meat is considered by some epi- 
cures to be safer to eat than beef, as 
they claim that cattle are each year 
producing among themselves tubercu- 
lous infection, while horses have little 
chance to communicate tuberculosis to 
one another. The diet of horses fits 
them for food purposes even more than 
cows and infinitely more than swine or 
poultry.” 

The American Cultivator, referring 
to the sensational harness performers 











GROUP OF SHETLAND PONIES. 


frightened, even when he has carried 
some laird from Lerwik to his home, 
many Scotch miles across the hills. 
He moves down the rugged hillsides 
with admirable circumspection, loaded 
pannier fashion with two heavy 
“cassies” of peat, picking his way step 
by step, sometimes sideways. In cross- 
ing boggy spots, where the water is 
retained, and a green carpet of 
aquatic grass might deceive some 
steeds and bring them headlong to 
grief, in the spongy trap, he carefully 
smells the surface and is thus able to 
circumvent the danger. In the win- 
ter the Shetland pony wears a coat 
made of felted hair, and especially 
suited to the season. His thick winter 
garment is well adapted for protecting 
him from the fogs and damps of the 
climate. It is exceedingly warm and 
comfortable, fits close to the wearers 
dapper form, and is not bad looking 
when new. But when the coat grows 
old, toward spring, at the season when 
the new one should appear, it becomes 
the shabbiest of the kind you often 
see. Its very amplitude and the abun- 
dance of the material, render it the 
more conspicuous when it peels and 
hangs for awhile, “agged and worn 
out, and then falls bit by bit till the 
whole of it disappears. No horse looks 
at his best when losing his coat, and 
he more there may be to lose the 
worse he looks. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 








Hamburg, the best three-year-old of 
98, as he was the best two-year-old of 
97, has bee. retired from the turf, and 
will hereafter be at the head of the 
Bitter Root Stud. He leaves the turf 
perfectly sound, if published state- 
ments are to be relied upon. 

The Texas State Fair this year will 
give thirteen days’ racing, with $30,- 
000 in purses. What the premiums on 
all other agricultural and manufac- 
tured products amount to we do not 
know, but it is safe to say the total 
will not be half of $30,000. The fair is 
to be held at Dallas, October 1 to 16, 
inclusive. 

More horse hides are tanned in New- 
ark, New Jersey, than in any other 
place in this country. Cordovan 
vamps are the product. The tanners 
are said to get more money out of a 
hide than anywhere else. Three, and 
sometimes four, splits are made and 
finished. It is estimated that $16 is 
realized per hide and the yearly busi- 
ness done amounts to $10,000,000. 





of the year, says: “An occasional 
thoroughbred cross coming from the 
most successful four-mile racers, 
through the best of their offspring, 
though it may have a_ tendency to 
weaken the inclination to stick to the 
trot, often increases the speed capac- 
ity and endurance, so that an animal 
whose pedigree contains several such 
in the background and some of them 
quite close up may prove vastly supe- 
rior as a sire or dam of turf perform- 
ers than others more intensely trotting 
bred. Some of the best performers of 
the present season, like Directum Kelly 
(4) (2:14%), Tommy Britton (2:09%), 
Searchlight (4) (2:04%) and Klatawah 
(3) (2:0644), belong to that class, as does 
also Lady of the Manor (3) (2:07%).” 

Prof. Thomas Shaw, of Minnesota 
experiment station, writes on the value 
of corn, oats and bran for horses, and 
says the proportions of corn and oats 
which are best for working horses will 
depend somewhat upon the nature of 
the work, and somewhat on the season 
of the year. ‘The harder the horse is 
being worked, it would be correct to 
say, the larger the proportion of corn 
that may be given to him, and the cold- 
er the weather, the more corn, relative- 
ly, he may be fed. But to keep the 
system in tone he should be given oats 
and corn, and if! some bran can be 
added, heavy feeding can be continued 
with safety for a longer period than 
in the absence of bran. When horses 
are being worked hard they will do 
very well on a grain ration in winter, 
half of which is cern. But if one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the grain fed is 
bran, there is much less danger of di- 
gestive derangement than when bran 
is not fed. 
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\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 5JA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet itdorsn't 
Vy bind the horse. He couldn't displace it if he 

rolled in it. 


® Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 

} SIA Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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7 eterinary Department, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 





Advice through this depavtment is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully, also 
name and address cf the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer Is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. 

Wolf tooth—Two-year-old colt has 
a wolf tooth. I am told it will injure 
his eyesight if left alone. W. J. A., 
Hillsdale, Miech—Have the tooth .ex- 
tracted and do not allow any person 
to mislead you about wolf teeth. They 
are not dangerous and seldom do any 
harm. 

Canker.—I have two lambs that 
have sores under their lips that 
prevent them from eating.. They 
are thin. Can anything be done for 
them? Cc. F. G., Athens, Mich.— 
Your lambs have canker. Apply one 
part zenoleum to twenty parts water 
twice a day. 

Inflammation of brisket and neck.— 
A cow has swollen brisket. Am un- 
able to determine whether there is pus 
in it or not. The swelling extends to 
throat. She eats and shows no symp- 
toms of pain. B. E. M., Davison, 
Mich.—Apply equal parts. tincture 
arnica, extract witch-hazel and alcohol 
three times a day. Give half an ounce 
nitrate ‘potash twice a day in feed. 

Serous abscess.—Young horse has a 
large swelling-on hip. It came on 
very suddenly and I think it is full of 
fluid of some kind. J. W., Adrian, 
Mich.—First of all make a very small 
opening. Notice if blood comes from 
wound. If not, make a larger open- 
ing and allow watery fluid to escape 
and it will soon heal. Keep him in 
dark place away from flies and he will 
get better much faster. 

Blood poison—Surfeit.—l have a 
mare that foaled in May. About a 
week’ later she broke out in blotches 
all over body. They varied from the 
size of a bean to a walnut. I gave her 
hyposulphite soda and she got well. 
Now she has small pimples. What 
shall I give her? W. C., Clarkston, 
Mich.—Your mare suffered from blood 
poison. Now she has surfeit blotches. 
Jive one dram Fowler’s solution three 
times a day. Put ounce of borax into 
one quart water and apply to blotches 
twice a day. Give sulphate magnesia 
to keep bowels open. 


RUPTURE 


With our NEW TRUSS : 
your hips are free. & 
NO BELTS OR LEG- %& : 
straps to torture you. 
Light, neat and — 
waterproof. Your Gyry 
rupture trouble 
ends the very moment 
our truss is applied. 
Write for free illus- 
trated book. 


CHAS. CLUTHE C0.,. 


213 Woodward Ave., = 
Detroit, - Mich. 













Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






Prepared 
exclusive- 
ly by J. E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
gecntothe 

French 
Govern- 
ment Stud 





by Wa ad 
Poi, A comet a me) 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Impossible to produce anv scar or blemish. The 
safsst pest Blister ever used. Takes the place 
of all Jiniments for mild or severe act'on. Remove: 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore throok Ete, itisinvaiuable, ” 


WE GUARANTEE. that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran. 
ted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by exprese, charges paid, with ful) 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
FL POR I 
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When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in the 
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Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 








A SUPPOSED HISTORICAL FACT. 





It anay be mentioned as a historical 
fact that previous to the war between 
the states breakfast bacon was scarcely 
heard of south of the Ohio river. Many 
farmers of the South now put up their 
sugar-cured bacon as well as their hams. 

We cut that extract from the Farm- 
ers’ -Voice as an example of how 
“history” is written. We knew it was 
exactly opposite to the facts, and that 
bacon was a more general article of 
consumption south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line “before the war” than at 
the North. But to furnish absolutely 
unassailable evidence of this fact we 
took occasion to look up the matter in 
the “Official Reeords of the Rebellion, 
Union and Confederate,” published by 
the United States government. Here 
is an extract taken from a letter writ- 
ten to Col. Eppa Hunton, of the Con- 
federate Army, by T. W. Edwards, of 
Leesburg, Va., giving a list of supplies 
that could be had in that county: 

“There are not less than 20,000 cattle 
being grazed in the county, a large pro- 
portion of which are fat and ready for 
market. This is exclusive of the dairy 
stock, hogs, sheep, etc. There are large 
amounts of flour, bacon and grain of last 
year’s growth.” . 

The date of the letter is June 9, 1861, 
six weeks before the first battle of 
Bull Run. A letter from Albert Pike, 
Brigadier General in the Confederate 
army, dated May 4, 1862, from Fort 
Smith, Ark., referring to a contract for 
army supplies, says: 

“Which gave one man the monopoly of 
supplying all the fresh beef and bacon 
for two armies.”’ 

A letter from the same party, to the 
Confederate Secretary of War, dated 
June 30, 1862, says: 

“T am feeding with supplies of flour and 
bacon purchased in Texas.” 

Gen. Van Dorn, writing to Gen. 
Price, of Missouri, regarding a _ pro- 
posed Confederate advance into the 
latter State, under date of February 
14, 1862, says: 

“Flour, salt, and a little bacon in our 


wagors, and beef cattle driven with us, 
should be our commissariat.”’ 


In 1863 an order from the Confeder- 
ate Quartermaster General reduced the 
ration of bacon from 12 to 8 ounces per 
day. It strikes us that if the people 
of the South did not know what bacon 
was until after the war was over, it 
was very foolish in the Confederate 
government to issue such an order. 
This alleged “historical fact’ has not 
even the basis of a foundation. A good 
many young men think that people 
never knew much until they appeared 
on earth, but a consultation of author- 
ities always reduces this assumption 
to extremely small proportions. 





MILK AND BEEF FORM. 





This question is discussed very ably 
in the Holstein-Friesian Record; and 
while there may be some points on 
which cattle-breeders will not wholly 
agree with the writer, the general 
reader will find much to think and 
study over in the arguments presented. 
The great question is whether a cow 
with the accepted milk form is the 
only one adapted for dairy purposes, 
and that a good dairy animal is neces- 
sarily, from its conformation, a poor 
beef animal. Can we have animals 
which are good in both directions? 
This writer thinks they are not incom- 
patible: 

One of the favorite theories of our 
times is that the nearer a cow ap- 
proaches the technical milk form the 
more profitable she must be for ex- 
elusive dairy purposes. In order to 
test the truth. of this theory let us 
in imagination place side by side a 
model of the milk form and a model of 
the beef form, and construct there- 
from the milk and beef form, and see 
if we have to leave out anything of 
the former that is really valuable. To 
begin, we find both models have fine 
heads and limbs indicative of fineness 
of bones throughout both structures. 
It follows that this fineness goes into 
the milk and beef forms. We find in 
the milk form that the chine is high 
and sharp and in the beef form broad 
and flat. The latter goes into the milk 
and beef form. By it do we lose any- 
thing in milking ability or increase the 
cost of production? We think not, but 
rather increase-the strength and vigor 
so essentiel in a profitable dairy cow. 
We also find that the loin and hips of 
the milk form are angular and com- 
paratively narrow, while those of the 
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beef form are comparatively broad, 
smooth and level. The latter style goes 
into the milk and beef form, and again 
we ask, by it do we lose anything in 
milking ability or add anything to the 
cost of production? Those broad, 
strong, level hips seem to us just the 
best possible frame from which a mag- 
nificent udder may be suspended. We 
also find that the rump of the milk 
form is carried out comparatively nar- 
row and angular, while that of the 
'-¢* form is broad, smooth and level 
to the extremity. The latter style 
goes into the milk and beef form and 
once more we ask, by it do we lose 
anything in milking ability or add any- 
thing to the cost of production? Cer- 
tainly not, for the pelvis is just as 
roomy or more so than in the milk 
form; this is. the essential thing at this 
point in a superior milch cow. Pass- 
ing downward we find the twist open 
and roomy in the milk form, close and 
full in the beef form. The former 
goes into the milk and beef form. We 
also find the lower part of the hams 
light in the milk form.and heavy in 
the beef form. Again the former goes 
into the milk and beef form. Passing 
forward we find the milk form has 
loose, thin shoulders, a light brisket, 
and a comparatively narrow chest, 
while the beef form has a broad and 
deep chest, a heavy brisket and broad, 
thick, compact shoulders. Neither of 
these styles go into the milk and beef 
form, but rather a medium between 
the two. The shoulders are smoother 
and more compact than in the milk 
form, but much lighter in weight than 
in the beef form, as also is the brisket. 
The chest is not so deep as in the beef 
form but the width through at the 
heart is retained. A degree of strength 
and vigor is thus obtained that is not 
found in the milk form. Only one 
more essential thing remains to be de- 
scribed. In the milk form the abdo- 
men is swung low and its sides are 
steep and flat, while in the beef form 
it is no less capacious, though trimly 
held up and round. The latter style 
goes to complete the milk and beef 
form. And as we have repeatedly 
asked in regard to other parts, by it do 
we lose anything in milking ability or 
add anything to the cost of produc- 
tion? The stomach and other organs 
have just as much room and their ac- 
tivity cannot be diminished in the 
least by this style. And it indicates 
great constitutional vigor. We ven- 
ture the assertion that more than half 
of the superior dairy cows of our 
country, if classified according to their 
structures, would be included in this 
milk and beef form. And in all coun- 
tries where dairying is carried on ex- 
tensively, the same would be true. The 
dairy Shorthorns of England are ot 
this form, the Brown Schwytzers of 
Central Europe are of this form, and 
the great majority of the dairy cattle 
of Holland, Belgium and Northern 
France. 





STOCK NOTES. 


The fight over Klever’s Modei is 
still raging among western breeders of 
Poland-Chinas. The question oi 
whether that hog is living or dead 
seems to be as unsettled as the old- 
time one of who-struck Billy Patter- 
son. There is one thing sure, and only 
one, so far as we can learn, and that i, 
that someone is doing a fearful amount 
of lying. We are not prepared to say 
who it is. 

A breeder in the American Swine- 
herd gives the following as a sure 
remedy for sore mouth in pigs: Get a 
pint of linseed oil, and put five cents 
worth of oxide of zine into oil. Shake 
this well, put a little carbolic acid in 
also. Apply this once daily for a few 
days. This was used in my first ex- 
perience with sore mouth, and they had 
it bad before I commenced treatment. 
so bad that a person could see the ef- 
fects of the cankers for several week 
after they became well. 

A correspondent of the Swineherd 
says: “Since the issuance of the prem. 
ium list of the Illinois State Fair for 
1898 there has been complaints from 
many swine breeders that no provision 
was made for the exhibition of fa! 
swine.” 
list thought the breeding stock gener 
ally shown is fat enough to answer all 
purposes, and there was no use making 
extra classes. 

There is a great percéntage of the 
hogs coming to this market that are 
too young and unfinished to bring a 
fair price. Many of them show good 
breeding, and with a month or six 
weeks’ feeding would bring the top 





Perhaps the compilers of th? 


market price. Perhaps the owners 
had to sell them for some good reason, 
but they should go on to some other 
farm to finish up before they go to 
the packer or butcher. It looks like 
poor economy to sell such hogs, espe- 
cially while the market is as low as at 
present. 

Prof. Thos. Shaw, in discussing im- 
proved stock, truly says: “We have 
delicacy in some of the improved 
breeds. This would not exist had they 
been universally reared on proper prin- 
ciples. Where breeds are delicate man 
has made them so. Nature never 
makes such a mistake. They have 
been made delicate because man has 
been carrying too far the idea of the 
largest profit for the food consumed. 
Some of our breeds are also somewhat 
shy as breeders. This is also the work 
of man. Nature produces all or nearly 
all animals so that they will breed 
regularly when she cares for them. 
Man, by his improper modes of man- 
agement, makes them shy breeders.” 

In his last letter, our Paris corre- 
spondent says: “The outbreak of foot 
and mouth disease continues. France, 
in order to prevent any extension of 


that malady from external causes, 
commenced to apply rigorously the 


sanitary laws relating to disinfection 
of cattle trucks. Three disinfectants 
are employed: one part of bichlorate 
of mercury in 1,000 of water, with 5 
parts in 1,000 of muriatic acid; sec- 
ond, 1% pints of hypochloride of soda 
with 8 pints of water; and third, 10 


per cent of quicklime dissolved in 
yater. The litter is to be removed 
from the wagon; the latter well 


scraped and flushed, and when dried 
apply the disinfectant. The cost is 
fixed at the rate of 40 centimes or four 
pence per horse, 30 per ox, down to 
one centime per sheep, lamb, or goat. 
No foreign wagon suspected tv have 
conveyed diseased animals will be al- 
lowed to cross the frontier till com- 
pletely disinfected; if a truck arrives 
with any stock diseased, all will be 
sent back.” 
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LUMP JAW ? 
NOW CURABLE. $ 
Surely, quickly and for good. § 
Fleming Bros., chemists, Un- § 
ion Stock Yards, Chicago, ¢ 
have a remedy that quickly 2 
cures the most obstinate ¢ 
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cases. Supplied by mail under 

a positive guarantee. Price, § 
$2.00, Valuable information { 
and full particulars FREE. ¢ 
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Makes the wagon pull easier, 


helps the team. Saves wear 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 

A. NUMBER of choice SHORTHORN BULLS 

41 ready for service at reasonable prices. 

T.M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


J F. & E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich.,breed- 
J. ers of Registered Polled Cattle. Andrew 


Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 





peg me HOLSTEINS—any age or sex from 
)my “‘World’s Fair” prize-winning herd. Po- 
land-Chinas sired by son of the great Black United 
States. Farmers’ prices. B. F. Thompson, Detroit. 


"eben SHEEP, | 
SH EEP. National Delaine and Dickinson 


Merinos of the highest t: - Both 
GEO. WADDELL, Rix Mills, Mus! . Co., O. 








sexes, 
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4 
‘ 
t Gasoline Engines 
F 





HROPSHIRE HALL STock FARM has on han Ww 
S choice imported yearling and ng eee 
rams, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year.old American bred ewes and rams Personal 

nspo ctioninvited. L.S.Dunham, Concord, Mich 














HOGS. 


HOICE fali sows ready to breed 88 cach; 11 
C Wilkes, Corwin, U. S.and Tecumseh in ieoek’ 
Send for cacalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich, 


HESTER White Swine and Lincoln Sst 
C Either sex and all ages for sale. Sows bred for 
Write A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich, 








spring farrow. 


OR SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires; Longfellow 
and Wantage strains, King of Hood's Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V. E. Hackney, Mt. Morris, Mich. 








HIEF Tecumseh, Black U.S. and Klever's Model 
strains of Poland-Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept. farrow E.D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mich. 


ERCHANT ‘KELLY, Woodstock, Mich. 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Choice b erkshires of either sex for sale cheap. 





50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale, Both sexes, 
tolyr. old. No. 1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for pricelist. J.H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


RAND POLAND-CHINA BOAR MICHI. 
GAN U.S. No. 38333 for Sale after Nov. 1th, 
Mekamanrhid T & CPROMAN. Grass Lake. Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine Stock forsale. Breeding stock record. 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence soiicited. 











OLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars “Chief Hidestretcher” and “Wilkes Tecum. 
seh,” (Vol. 2, O. rec.) L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich. 





"(HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, 3. P. Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs for sale. C. M. Bray, St. Johns,Mich, 


POLAND-CHINAS {7.700 size and choice 
Prices reasonable. F.M.PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. |. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 


OLAND-CHINA PIGS FOR SALE-—Sired by 

Chief All Know, Vol. 200.. (he by Chief I 
Am 40729 A) and Ideal Chief 40661. Dams equally 
as good. E. M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich. 


BERKSHIRES 9 Blue ribbons, If you wanta 
© pig of superior merit ‘from the 
herd that won 9 blue ribbons at State Fair in ‘97 
address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 

















I am taking orders for 


+ 
spring pigs; if you need 
ad eene address L. F. Con- 
eT 


D, Wacousta, Mich. 
OUICK -RUvE#S, Set Baneas 
for prices, A. H. Foster,Alvegan, Mick, 
GET YOUR CHOICE 


by ordering a Poland-China Pig from Hickory 
Grove now. 100 head to select from. Best individu- 
ality and breeding. A. A. WOOD. Saline, Mich. 


100 High-Class Duroc-Jersey Swine, 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 
HERBERT W, MUMFOR 











2D. Agricultural College, Mich, 
Stock at Moscow, Mich, 


Some Choice Poland-Chinas 


y Corwin King 2d. 


WM. H. COOK, Waterford. Mich, 





Write your wants. 





NOTHER BOAR 
4 in service at 
Cass Valley Farm, 
If you want a bred 
sow or pair of pigs 
we can suit you in 
price or quality. Write or 
come and see WM. W. 
BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


J 0. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 
e Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
=" HESTER WHITES. 
‘WW The largest herd in the State 
Stock of different ages al 
ways on sale. Writ2 me 
jot what you want. 
IGHT BRAHMA.EGGS§ 
$1.00 for 20. 
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WINDMILLS, 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
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THE TYPE OF SHROPSHIRE 
SHEEP TO BREED. 


BY HERBERT W. MUMFORD. 





(Copyrighted. All rights reserved.) 

A great many, I might say the ma- 
jority of Shropshire sheep breeders go 
on year after year, some satisfied, 
some dissatisfied, with the low prices 
which they receive for their stock, 
while they are envious of other breed- 
ers who receive prices which they 
think ought to make the breeder speed- 
ily rich. Low prices received by a ma- 
jority of our Shropshire breeders are 
traceable to many causes, but chief 
among these, it seems to us, is that 
they are not producing what pleases 
the man who has money with which to 
buy. 

Is it not to our interest as breeders 
to take a careful survey of our situa- 
tion and see if better stock would not 
be a panacea for nearly, if not quite, 
all of our seeming discouragements? 
Since we are breeders of Shropshires 
we must ask ourselves whether we are 
producing typical Shropshires or not. 

When we study this question we-are 
confronted with a greater, viz.. What 
is a typical Shropshire? At first 
thought we say nearly every breeder 
has a different ideal, but upon careful 
consideration we believe we are safe 
in saying that our best breeders are 
quite generally agreed upon the lead- 
ing points of excellence, and are striv- 
ing to produce a sheep which will con- 
form as nearly as may be to that ideal. 

It was with the thought in mind that 
a plain statement and a full descrip- 
tion of the points of excellence of the 
Shropshire breed, as now recognized 
by the best breeders, might be of serv- 
ice to a large number of breeders who 
are just entering the ranks, that we 
consented to prepare this paper. 

We must recognize in a discussion of 
this nature that the type of the Shrop- 
shire has changed considerably since 
the breed first became generally 
known, and there is a possibility ot 
still further change and improvement, 
although of course the improvement in 
the future can not be as marked or 
rapid as it has been in the past. When 
we look at the best specimens of the 
Shropshire breed to-day and compare 
them with those of ten years ago we 
marvel at the improvement wrought, 
not only in grace and beauty of out- 
line, but also in actual usefulness as 
producers of mutton and wool. This 
brings us to an important considera- 
tion, viz.: breed type and mutton type. 
In breeding Shropshires these days we 
must do more than grow a sheep which 
will produce a large amount of mutton. 

Every breed of sheep worthy of rec- 
ognition as a distinct breed has a qual- 
ity, a character, separate from that of 
every other breed. The breeder of any 
pure bred race of animals recognizes 
that he must give much attention to 
what is spoken of among stock breed- 
ers as breed type. Oftentimes the dif- 
ference between a sheep selling at $50 
and one selling for $10 lies largely in 
the fact that the one conforms to the 
breed type and the other does not. It 
IS sometimes argued that conform- 
ing to breed type means nothing more 
than the catering to “fancy points.” 
However, if we are honest with our- 
selves and the breed we represent, can 
we not see how many of the so-called 
points of excellence of the breed have 
grown out of some breeder’s fancy? 
They are now recognized as valuable 
points. Strictly speaking, I suppose, 
every so-called point, the fixation of 
Which as a characteristic of a breed, 
should have its origin in its ultimate 
usefulness to the producer and con- 
sumer. True it is sometimes difficult 
for us to say that some certain charac- 
teristic points of Shropshire sheep 
which have been developed, it may be 
from the fancy of some few breeders, are 
of any commercial value, and yet fash- 
ion is a strong factor in the markets of 
to-day in every department of the com- 
mercial world, and, other things being 
equal, that breeder who pays most at- 
tention to breed type, without sacrific- 
ing or impairing the usefulness of the 
animals, is most successful. 

And suppose the sheep produces no 
more wool or mutton by possessing 
some point which adds grace and 
beauty of form and carriage, must we 
as breeders banish from our midst all 





thoughts of sentiment and beauty? 
Must we content ourselves with pro- 
ducing an animal which yields a heavy 
fleece and a good leg of mutton? _ 

I believe we can well afford, and will 
get on better as breeders, if along with 
the utilitarian idea we couple thoughts 
of beauty and attractiveness of form 
and fleece. Sure it is we shall be more 
pleased with our stock, Wwe will 
love them more, and our success as 
breeders is somewhat dependent upon 
the amount of affection we have for 
our animals. But there is an economic 
side to this problem. There is grow- 
ing up in this country a large class of 
wealthy men who are buying and 
stocking their farms with pure bred 
stock in order to satisfy a taste for the 
attractive features of rural life which 
capital can afford. These men buy ani- 
mals which please the eye, and after 
all they are not so different from other 
men. If you are successful in pro- 
ducing an animal which pleases the 
sense of sight of your customer you 
have gone a long way toward making 
a sale. 

It is important that Shropshire 
breeders agree on a statidard of excel- 
lence as they have already done, and 
every breeder should thoroughly 
understand those points. This done, he 
should strive to breed animals which 
conform as nearly as possible to that 
standard. If Shropshire breeders 
would everywhere strive toward this 
end, there would be greater uniformity 
in the Shropshire type. We must not 
overlook the fact that the future suc- 
cess and popularity of the Shropshire 
breed in America and in the world 
rests in a large measure upon the abil- 
ity and intelligence of breeders to 
maintain a uniform type. What we 
want is all Shropshires of a uniformly 
high grade of individual excellence— 
uniformly good. We feel like urging 
this important point further, for with 
popularity and wide distribution of a 
breed some stock is sure to fall into 
-areless hands, and in time will be con- 
demned as valueless or of inferior 
worth. 

Ordinarily speaking, “The Type of 
Shropshire Sheep to Breed” is that 
type which commands the highest 
price among breeders in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 

SHROPSHIRE BREED TYPE. 

If a sheep conforms to the Shrop- 
shire breed type it will, with all the 
rest, be a typical mutton sheep. On 
the other hand, let us bear in mind 
that a sheep may have a typical mut- 
ton type without the typical Shrop- 
shire breed type. As breeders of 
Shropshire sheep, is it not imperative, 
therefore, that we consider, first of all, 
those points of marking,*size and form, 
which characterize the typical Shrop- 
shire? 

General Appearance.—Pleasing to 
the eye, stylish and graceful carriage, 
symmetrical form, fleece dense, legs 
short, massive appearance. By gen- 
eral appearance we refer to general 
make-up of the sheep as a whole, and 
the impression made upon the mind 
from a hasty examination. The char- 
acteristics of the Shropshire type will 
be discussed in detail in their proper 
places. 

We must ever keep in mind, in 
breeding Shropshires, that they are 
pre-eminently a mutton sheep. First 
of all, then, in a cursory glance we 
should look for a low, massive mutton 
type form. For a proud, stylish car- 
riage. A well-rounded symmetry from 
one end of the animal to the other. 
In a general way, and without a close 
examination, look for the fleece to be 
dense, for the head and legs to be par- 
tially or wholly covered with wool. 

Size.—The item of size in a sheep is 
about the first that appeals to the cas- 
ual observer, and so to the expert 
judge often couples with his idea of 
a particular breed a characteristic size. 
A mature Shropshire ram, in good 
breeding flesh, should weigh from 200 
to 250 pounds. A mature ewe, in good 
breeding condition, from 130 to 175 
pounds. One thing we must banish 
forever from our minds is the idea that 
the size of an animal is the measure of 
its value for breeding purposes. I be- 
lieve it a mistake all too common in 
America to select for large size rather 
than fine quality. 

In giving the above weights we have 
departed somewhat from the standards 
laid down by some authorities, yet we 
believe, after careful consideration, the 
figures are as nearly correct as can 
be given. In our opinion, a mature 
Shropshire ram weighing less than 180 
pounds, in good breeding condition, is 
much too small. On the other hand, 
when a Shropshire ram exceeds 250 
pounds in working flesh, he is getting 





too heavy to be typical. We do not 
want to approach too closely the 
Southdown type on the one hand, nor 
the large Hampshire and Oxford 
types on the other We have selected 
a breed which in size is between the 
two, let us in the future preserve this 
size as characteristic of Shropshires, 
leaving those who want a larger or 
smaller sheep to seex them in other 
slready well established breeds. The 
Shropshire, with its present size, has 
supplied a demand in the market 
which, in our judgment, will continue 
to be a strong and permanent feature 
of our future mutton trade. 

When we have satisfied ourselves 
that the general appearance and size 
of an animal is of such a character as 
to warrant a closer examination, we 
should examine carefully the head and 
neck. Almost inseparable from these 
is the constitution of the animal. 

Head and Neck.—Perhaps no other 
one point or part of the sheep contrib- 
utes more to the general breedy ap- 
pearance of the animal than the head. 
If the head is typical, many other de- 
fects are often overlooked. If, on the 
contrary, the head is not typical, the 
observer is apt to be very careful in 
scrutinizing each detail. In studying 
the head we should observe particu- 
larly the covering of wool over the 
head, the color of the face, the size, 
carriage and color of the ears. The 
color should be dark brown; avoid both 
a very black face and one with a ten- 
dency to be light cinnamon in color, 
or in any way spotted. ‘The legs 
should be of the same color when not 
covered with wool. There should ke, 
too, a distinct difference in the style of 
the neck on a ewe and aram. Itis a 
well known fact that the best meat 
type animals have short thick necks. 
Yet we should not forget that a some- 
what thinner neck, and consequently 
one which appears somewhat long, is 
permissible in a ewe where it would be 
a glaring fault in a ram. 

{Concluded next week.| 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SHEEP NOTES. 


There is scarcely a crop, if any at 
all, that will pay better for sheep pas- 
ture than a small patch of rape, if a 
person does not see his way clear to 
sow any considerable acreage. AS a 
rule it comes at just that time of the 
year when the pasture is the poorest, 
In fairly good soil it is almost surpris- 
ing the 2amount of fodder that can }h< 
grown on an acre. 

As a rule opinions will differ as to 
the best method of putting it in. For 
the past two or three years we have 
sown a small amount without any in- 
tention of cultivating it; judging from 
what I have been able to observe, it 
seems as though it would be much bet- 
ter to put it in drills and then give it 
a fair amount of cultivation. I have 
noticed that when rape is sown broad- 
cast, as a first crop of the year and not 
as a suecessor to another, that where 
the ground is reasonably fertile the 
rape has little or no trouble to get the 
start of the weeds and soon smothers 
them out, but where conditions are 
different, perhaps nothing more than 
the effects of dry weather, the weeds 
are the first to start and will keep the 
advantage throughout the season. I 
have noticed small lots that were 
drilled something after the manner of 
beets, and a moderate amount of cur 
tivation was kept up during the sea 
son, that the growth of forage was 
abundant, fully equal if not better than 
would have been the case if the crop 
had been broadeasted; besides the 
weeds were kept down entirely. 

Where one sows rape in some other 
crop to come on after the first is re- 
moved the circumstances are quite dif- 
ferent, and the probabilities are that 
drilling would be entirely impractical. 
The conditions are dissimilar because 
it is presumable that the crop which 
the rape is to follow, supposing it is 
corn, has been reasonably well culti- 
vated so that the weeds are more or 
less entirely removed. 

Rape is an excellent forage crop for 
sheep, but some care must be observed 
in turning a flock upon it as it is 
liable to have the same effect as clover 
on cattle when they are allowed to par- 
take of it too freely. ‘'wo or three in- 
stances have come under my observa- 
tion where a little indiscretion has led 
to disastrous results. 

* * * 

It is a fact to be regretted, but none 
the less true, that much the same diffi- 
culty exists among sheep as among 


other classes of domestic animals, that 
is, the breeding stock and the show 
sheep are, seemingly, two quite distinct 
features of sheep culture. When one 
looks at the matter from a purely eco- 
nomic point of view, it is difficult to 
see just why this should be a_ fact. 
Not long ago while talking with a local 
sheep breeder, I asked him if he were 
intending to exhibit at the State fair: 
his answer was in the negative. He 
could not show for a variety of rea- 
sons: His ewes were not up in show 
shape, although he had been getting 
them ready for breeding for months 
past; his ram was not up to exhibition 
merit, and were he to suitably prepare 
him, it would seriously depreciate his 
value as a breeder the coming season; 
besides, his removal from the flock 
would mean later lambs another 
spring, and altogether the loss thus 
sustained alone would, in his opinion, 
not be compensated by the results of 
his trip to the fair, even assuming that 
he would be favored with reasonable 
success, 

It is a matter that seems to be an 
undisputed fact, and which seemingly 
is proven every year in every promi- 
nent show room, that trimming and 
temporary pounds in the form of fat 
has fully as much to do with the way 
awards go as dags the pedigree of the 
animal and its ability as a breeder to 
reproduce itself in its progeny. As is 
generally the case this condition of af- 
fairs is to the advantage of the 
wealthy sheep grower who, by the way, 
is about as apt to care fully as much 
for the ribbons that he is able to win 
as he is for the money that is neces- 
sary to gratify his desire, if not a con- 
siderable more; on the other hand, the 
poorer breeder who is in the business 
for a livelihood, and who ean not af- 
ford to keep two distinct classes of 
sheep, one for the show room and the 
other for breeding purposes, is prac- 
tically out of the race. It is doubtless 
a question that has its two distinct 
phases, but at the best, it would seem 
that the small breeder is taken at an 
unjust disadvantage. 

c. P. REYNOLDS. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 


According to returns received for 
the month of June, scab is pretty well 
distributed over Great Britain. Out- 
breaks were reported in 18 counties in 
England, 5 in Wales, and 2 in Scot- 
land. The whole number of outbreaks 
for the month was 41, as compared 
with 46 for the previous month, 


The colony of New South Wales con- 
tains, in round numbers, divided 
among the breeds as follows: Merinos, 
44,250,000; long wools, 1,250,000; cross- 
breds, 2,750,000. Ot ike mutton 
breeds, statistics show the numbers of 
the various breeds to be as follows: 
Lincolns, 660,781; Leicesters, 575,588; 
Southdowns, 15,810; Shropshires, 18,- 
240; Hampshires, 40; Romney Marsh, 
10,698. 

A letter from L. L. Harsh, the well- 
known breeder of Improved Black 
Top Merinos, states that a Montana 
sheep man has taken his entire crop of 
lambs, and a few ewes, also those of 
Messrs. Wilson, Robertson, Sawyer, 
Sanford, Pullman and Gould. The 
Harsh crop numbered 35 head. The 
same party also purchased 40 head 
from the Messrs. Whittaker of Wash- 
tenaw county. All the purchases were 
delaine Merinos. The purchaser, Mr. 
Henry Struck, said a good many 
sheep men in that State were breeding 
back to the Merino since the advance 
in wool, He has a band of 22,000 
head, and wanted 400 rams. Mr. 
Struck had just left when an Idaho 
man came along, who wanted a car- 
load of rams. We give these items as 
a pointer for breeders in the State to 
get ready for an increased demand for 
well bred rams for next season. The 
demand is not confined to one breed, 
but includes fine wools, as well as 
middle and long wools. The breeding 
flocks of the State should be increased 
and improved so this trade will con- 
tinue and grow. A man from Wash- 
ington was in Detroit last week who 
wanted 100 Rambouillet rams, but had 
been unable to find them. 
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Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more comnse- 
quence than the farm. and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 


Address al] correspondence for this department 
a 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - MICH. 


News from Michigan Granges is especially so- 
licited. 


FRANGE CALENDAR. 





The following is a schedule of dates 
arranged for Hon. Aaron Jones, Mas- 
ter of the National Grange, for August 
picnics in Michigan: 


Branch Co., Gilead............secsess Aug. 20. 
PT OR acihukkasekesscabesshenvehe’ wie * 
Antrim Co., Easiport............. »~ 2 
ee re | ae 
Washtenaw Co., Ann Arbor........ a 
Kent Co., Silver Lake.............- ie 
Berrien Co., Berrien Springs...... ee 
Earry Co. Pomcna, with Irvirg 
ee ee 26. 
Western Pomona, with Trent 
TIAN 0 45 boos: conb eeehbhekeeken tren ** 25-26. 
Newaygo Co. Pomona, it 


with 
Hesperia Grange.......... Aug. 21-Sept. 1. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We hope that you have planned to 
go on the Michigan Farmer excursion 
next week, and if you do go we want 
you to come around and shake hands 
and get acquainted. ‘There certainly 
are dozens of Patrons’ families who 
can well afford to take advantage of 
this splendid excursion. We shall be 
greatly disappointed if we do not see 
many well-known faces, and make the 
acquaintance of many other Patrons 
whom we have never seen. 


The August topic for discussion is 
one that every farmer will agree is 
very important. The government ex- 
periment stations have been in exist- 
ence only ten years. Previous to that 
time practically all that was done in 
this country in agricultural experi- 
meutation had been performed by the 
agricultural colleges. The stations 
were handicapped on the start by lack 
of trained workers, as well as: by a 
prejudice on the part of many farmers 
against anything that smacked of sci- 
ence or theory. Both the stations and 
the farmers have learned something in 
the last ten years. The stations are 
doing a grand work, which appeals to 
the more intelligent farmers, who in 
turn appreciate the fact that the sta- 
tions have done, are doing, and can 
do for the farmers what the farmers 
eannot do for themselves. In our own 
State the Experiment Station has rap- 
idly and continually grown in favor 
until to-day not only do the farmers 
enjoy and appreciate and take advan- 
tage of the 30,000 bulletins which are 
distributed nearly every month, but 
thousands of letters of inquiry are 
coming to the Station every year and 
are personally answered. It would be 
too much to say that the experiment 
station work is perfect or has reached 
the grade of efficiency which should 
characterize it, and we are sure that 
the experiment station authorities will 
gladly welcome any suggestions that 
may come frem_ practical farmers 
looking toward the betterment of ex- 
periment station work; and we trust 
that the Grange will so intelligently 
discuss this question, and that corre- 
spondents will so fully report the re- 
sults of the discussion, that we may 
glean from the discussion of this topic 
not only an idea of what the Granges 
think of the Station, but also some sug- 
gestions that will lead to better station 
work. 

By one of those errors that will oc- 
easionally creep into a newspaper, the 
article in the Grange department of 
the last Farmer, entitled “Fresh Air 
Work,” should have been signed by 
Mrs. Mary A. Mayo. Doubtless all’ 
Pairons reeognized that this article 

ame from Mrs. Mayo, and will freely 








Surely the Grange cannot afford to al- 
iow this grand Fresh Air work to lag. 
Not only is it doing so much for its 
beneficiaries, but the work is becoming 
known all over the country and is 
bringing to the Grange the respect and 
admiration of eminent people who be- 
fore hardly knew the Grange existed. 


Probably Patrons noticed the good 
reports sent in last week and pub- 
lished under the title of “Pomona 
Granges.”’ We wish.to urge upon 
Pomona Grange lecturers the great im- 
portance of having Pomona Grange 
meetings fully reported through The 
Farmer. May we not have strong re- 
ports from every Pomona meeting in 
Michigan? 





Grange lecturers will find consider- 
able material to help them in the dis- 
cussion of the August topic in this is- 
sue of The Farmer. Bro. A. J. Crosby, 
of Oakland county, and Alva Sher- 
wood, of Berrien county, both con- 
tribute articles of interest on Experi- 
ment Station work. It will be noticed 
that a good many Granges discussed 
the July topic, and we have grouped 
the reports as received. 


Owing to some mistake several dates 
which should have appeared in the 
Grange calendar in the last issue did 
not appear. We have tried to make 
the calendar for this issue correct. 





GRANGE OBJECTS AND METHODS 


We print below brief reports from 
quite a number of Granges, giving re- 
sults of the discussion of the July 
topic. We feel that this plan of using 
the topics suggested by the National 
Lecturer has made a good beginning 
and we only hope that the August 
topic will be discussed by many more 
Granges and reports sent in by all cor- 
respondents of those Granges. 

Cadmus Grange—Lenawee Co.—The 
object of the Grange is to educate and 
elevate the American farmer. Each 
individual Grange has as its object the 
benefit of the community socially, and 
should take a stand on questions that 
may arise, perhaps in the form of reso- 
lutions. The objects of the Grange 
would be attained if each Patron 
would take his part in the discussion, 
do his share of the work, and thus 
share the pleasure.—Deckie E. Tobias. 

Fruit Ridge Grange, No. 276—Lena- 
wee Co.—thinks thatthemain object of 
the Grange is to improve the farmer 
more from the mental, moral and so- 
cial standpoint than from the financial 
standpoint.—J. W. A. 

Hopkins Grange, No. 390—Allegan 
Co.—had ananimated discussion on the 
July topic. Decided that the objects of 
the Grange are for the higher educa- 
tion of the farmers, and to protect 
their interests. The methods are to try 
to act in unison, to co-operate both so- 
cially and financially.—Mrs. H. H. H. 

Cascade Grange—Kent Co.—is con- 
vinced that the objects of the Grange 
are grand. In an educational way it 
is to the older members what the com- 
mon school is to the children. In a 
social way our acquaintance is extend- 
ed and thus we become better informed 
on a diversity of subjects, and all this 
leads to a better womanhood and man- 
hood. Great credit is given to the 
Grange by many ready speakers and 
debaters who got there their first les- 
sons in parliamentary law and trans- 
action of business.—Cor. 

Stebbins Grange, No. 709.—The edu- 
cational feature of the Grange is of 
greater benefit than the financial. Let 
each ponder on what is heard at the 
meetings. The time that children can 
grasp ideas begins at about the age at 
which they are admitted to the order. 
One member thought that farmers 
cannot get too much education for 
farming, and says he learns something 
at every Grange meeting. Another 
member thought that the financial gain 
is a great object of the G range; an- 
other the equality of humanity, but we 
all agreed that the Grange is intended 
to help the farmers in every way and 
to make us better men and women. 
We better ourselves simply by working 
in unison.—Cor. 

Onsted Grange, No. 279—Lenawev 
Co.—thinks that the educational work 





respond to the appeal for the fund. 


of the Grange is first -and the social 





next. To attain these objects we must 
attend the meetings and do our part.— 
Lecturer, 

Bunkerhill Grange, No, 262—Ingham 
Co.—reached the following conclusions: 
The objects of the Grange are. 1. To 
become better acquainted. 2: By dis- 
cussing the many questions to learn 
the needs of the farmer, and to govy- 
ern ourselves accordingly. These ob- 
jects may be accomplished, first by 
attending every Grange meeting and 
getting there on time, and, second, by 
not finding fault with suggestions 
made, but by advancing others judged 
better.—F. W. Havens. 

South Jefferson Grange, No. 182— 
Hillsdale Co.—The object of the 
Grange is to educate the farmer, to 
interest him more and more in public 
affairs so that he will take a more 
active part in politics and in shaping 
legislation. The Grange must see that 
the office seeks the man and gives 
the officeseeker a back seat or no seat 
at all.—E. J. Nichols. 

A WORD FROM A KENT COUNTY SISTER. 

The following is a brief extract from 
a paper written by Sister F. D. Saun- 
ders, Lecturer Kent County Grange, 
on the July topic. It contains thoughts 
that should be pondered by farmers, 
and especially Patrons. Let us em- 
phasize, so far as we can, the senti- 
mental, the poetic, the beautiful side 
of farming, for these mould character 
and character is the principal thing: 

We have everything that can be 
found in the homes of any class of 
people, and added to that we have the 
satisfaction that all the boys and girls 
are not obliged to leave their old farm 
and go out into the world tc earn a 
livelihood, ‘but can and will stay with 
us; will help to make the old farm 
better, as well as our hearts better 
and more thankful that we learned in 
time to make the home attractive, even 
though it did take the dollars. And if 
we could rob our Declaration of all the 
other noble purposes this one alone 
would pay, ‘“‘to strengthen our attach- 
mept to our pursuits,” that of agricul- 
ture, to create and hold a love for our 
work, a desire to better understand 
nature’s laws. 

The man or woman who makes the 
greatest success to-day is the one who 
enters into the spirit of their work with 
an animation, with an enthusiasm, 
with a love for it, surprising their 
friends by showing the beauties of 
their work. I believe there are more 
beautiful, inipressive lessons taught us 
our daily labor upon the farm than 
fi any other occupation that man can 
engage in, if we will but open our eyes 
to them. One object of our Grange 
teachings is fo awaken people to a 
realization of the blessings that daily 
surround them. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





POSTAL JOTTINGS. 

Alba Grange, No. 716.—July 18 six 
candidates were instructed in third 
and fourth degrees. August 2, paper 
by Sister Wilson, on “Objects of the 
Grange;” remarks by Bros. BE, E. and 
C. E. Mills. Grange purchased six bar- 
rels of kerosene oil.—Cor. 

North Adrian Grange, No.721—Lena- 
wee Co.—Had two applications for 
membership August 5. Discussed 
“What are the Objects of the Grange?” 
Decided that education and co-opera- 
tion were chief objects. Our binder 
twine, though it came a little late, was 
very satisfactory.—Mrs. H. R. Ladd, 
Cor. 

Madison Grange—Lenawee Co.—Au- 
gust 12 voted te appoint two members 
who should choose’ sides for a contest 
in the best application of Grange law, 
parliamentary or otherwise. The con- 
test is to continue over six meetings. 
Bro. and Sister George A. Smith ex- 
hibited a beautiful Night-blooming Ce- 
reus in full bloom. Its waxy petals, 
beauty of form and peculiar fragrance 
were much admired, and a vote of 
thanks was tendered them for their 
forethought.—E. W. Allis, Cor. 

Bellevue Grange, No. 134—Calhoun 
Co.—Held its regular monthly meeting 
Wednesday, August 10. The members 
expressed much satisfaction at the ar- 
rangement which saved them so much 
on binding twine. Several members 
who failed to be present when the mat- 
ter Was arranged learned a lesson from 
their loss. A short program was car- 
ried out and it seemed the unanimous 
opinion that our government would do 
well to leave such regions as the Phil- 
ippines to other and more interested 
powers. The Grange yoted to resume 
the regular semi-monthly meetings.—S. 
W. Gibson, Cor. 





coc - 
Ogden Grange, No. 660, entertained 
the County Grange August 4. There 
was a good turnout from all Sections, 
although the meeting was held at the 
extreme southern end of the county. 
Bro. H. Moore, of Palmyra, gave an 
interesting speech on beautifying the 
farm and its surroundings. Remarks 
were made by Bros. M. I. Cole and 
George B. Horton. A paper was read 
by Bro. Stone, and a song rendered by 
Miss Clara Crockett and Misses Min- 
nie and Maggie Sebring, of Ogden, was 
of exceptional merit. In the evening 
the fifth degree was conferred on 
twenty-four candidates, All had a good 
time and we feel benefited by having 
the County Grange meet with us.—J. 
W. Sell, Cor. 





“HOW MAKE THE EXPERIMENT 
STATION OF GREATER BENE- 
FIT TO FARMERS?” 


BY ALVA SHERWOOD, THREE OAKS. 


Included in this subject there are at 
least two lines of activity to be no- 


ticed: The direct work of the experi- 
ment station itself, and the means 
which may be employed to induce 


farmers to use the good results which 
the experiment station has already fur- 
nished. Under the first head the fol- 
lowing suggestions may be in order: 

1. Make the work of the experiment 
station intensely practical. 

2. So far as possible give the results 
in compact form and devoid of tech- 
nical language. 

3. Strive to experiment in lines 
where the good results are financially 
apparent. 

4. Experiments concerning some sub- 
jects of local interest, which in gen- 
eral may be objectionable, may often 
prove, when shown up under the 
searchlight of science, of great prac- 
tical value, and at the same time be 
the means of stimulating an interest 
in the work of the entire department. 

To illustrate: <A _ solution of the 
“cause and cure of ‘club root’ in cab- 
bage”’ would not only add_ several 
thousands of dollars annually to the 
incomes of the farmers of southern 
Berrien county, but to the parties di- 
rectly interested, at least, it would 
prove a “knock down” argument in 
favor of the whole system of agricul- 
tural experimentation, 

Under the second division of our sub- 
ject, which, to our mind is really the 
more important at the present time, 
are the means of inducing farmers as 
a class to familiarize themselves with 
the work of our experiment station 
and to apply the good results to their 
own use. It is a lamentable fact that. 
to a large class of our farmers, the bul- 
letins sent out and the work done by 
our experiment station, remain, like 
the old maid schoolma’am, unappreci- 
ated blessings. The means employed 
to induce farmers to appropriate these 
blessings, which, while they may not 
be considered a part of the direct work 
of the experiment station, are certainly 
very closely associated with it. The 
agricultural press, our grand system 
of farmers’ institutes and our farmers’ 
organizations are all accomplishing 
much in the line of work indicated. 
And herein lies much of their useful- 
ness. 

Another important ‘agency which 
should be more generally employed in 
bringing the farming community in 
touch with the experiment station is 
that of the individual effort of the 
farmer himself. One intelligent friend 
of agricultural education in each town- 
ship, or even in each county, ean ac- 
complish volumes. The farmer and 
the experiment station are, in a sense, 
mutually dependent. Anything which 
tends to break down the artificial bar- 
riers between them will prove of equal 
advantage to both. 





DO RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT 
STATION WORK JUSTIFY 


THEIR COST? ° 





BY A. J. CROSBY. 





The lecturer of the National Grange 
puts out this question evidently as a 
feeler of the public pulse and to draw 
an expression from those who may 
give thought to the subject. It would 
seem to us that in a broad sense this 
question ‘has long been answered in 
the minds of an intelligent people, and 
voiced over and overagain, not only by 
the exponents of our liberal and effi- 
cient system of common schools, but 
by the millions of our grateful recipi- 
ents of its influence and benefits. Not- 
withstanding this, some narrow gauge, 
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sual ‘pinnilie'é can never be found to 
ery, “It don’t pay.” 

Who may be found to stand with 

‘ales of justice and equality to weigh 
an measure the product of informa- 
tion and learning which is received 
from any of the branches or institu- 
tions of our great system of learning 
and instruction, or that may be able 
to equalize the cost with the results 
and opportunities which they present? 
Who is it that is qualified to set the 
prices and regulate the standards of 
value upon the people’s knowledge and 
information? Are not the experiment 
stations ‘bringing together the world’s 
knowledge upon the subjects they take 
up, verifying its correctness under 
every conceivable condition, extending 
and making new investigations, repeat- 
ing again and again operations to 
verify conclusions? In holding up 
their work to the view of an intelli- 
gent world, can it ever be known who 
all may have gained a valuable lesson 
or received unmeasurable benefits, and 
set the price thereon? 

Do not many fair-minded people mis- 
take the work of the stations and look 
for them to act as schools of learning 
only, teaching ways to raise the big- 
gest crops, the fattest or largest ani- 
mals? Does public criticism keep in 
view and definitely separate the aim 
and purpose of the experiment stations 
from the agricultural colleges? 

Prof, A. C. True (director of experi- 
ment stations), in a report on their 
“objects and work,” says: “The pri- 
mary object of an experiment station 
is to apply scientific principles and 
methods to the problems of agriculture. 
It seeks to use for the benefit of agri- 
culture the stores of knowledge re- 
garding the operations of nature which 
science has accumulated, and to em- 
ploy in the service of agriculture the 
trained brains and hands of scientists. 
Taking advantage of whatever has 
been discovered in any line of scien- 
tific research, the experiment station 
should institute investigations to in- 
crease accurate information regarding 
the great principles which underlie the 
growth of plants and animals and to 
make new applications of well-known 
principles in the practical work of the 
farmer.” 

It is very important that we should 
keep clearly before us the conception 
of the experiment station as primarily 
a scientific institution. This will en- 
able us to understand its proper funce- 
tions and prevent us from misjudging 
much of its work. The law outlines 
that “It shall be the object and duty 
of said experiment stations to conduct 
original researches or verify experi- 
ments, * * * having due regard to 
the varying conditions and needs of 
the respective states and territories,” 

Can you take the statistics of Broad- 
balk wheat field at Rothamsted, with 
the sixty years of experiments upon it, 
and from a knowledge of its acreage 
and yields measure the extent of its 
benefit to the world? If only a few 
farmers in the country have taken 
enough interest to follow in touch and 
knowledge of the long life work of 
Sir John B. Lawes and Dr. J. H. Gil- 
bert, who shall be able to find out how 
far that knowledge and some improve- 
ment of methods from it may have 
spread as by infection of practical ex- 
ample among the farmers of the entire 
country, and tell us the financial state 
of benefit? Who will look over all the 
revolutions of the feeding economy 
with the accuracy of knowledge now 
so carefully and beneficially employed 
and tell us the accumulations of profits 
therefrom, or the bettered opportuni- 
ties to be gained by the feeders of the 
future? Is anyone prepared to scan 
carefully the work of Prof. W. O. At- 
water and the many others with him 
in their untiring efforts to solve the 
problems of human dietaries, and place 
a financial estimate upon the benefits 
in the health, comfort and economy of 
the various peoples of our country? 

Until some means shall be devised 
to financially measure the emotions 
and desires of the human heart, the 
contemplations of memory and con- 
ceptions of the human mind, we shall 
Say “nonsense” to your query, “Does 
it pay?” 





SYNOPSIS OF DISCUSSIONS OF 
TOPICS FOR LAST QUARTER. 
APRIL TOPIC—AGRICULTURE. 

Question 1—To what extent is the 
development of this country and its 
increase in wealth due to agricultural 
pursuits? 

Agriculture is the foundation indus- 
try; others are wholly or in a large 
measure dependent upon it. Railroads 





owe their existence chiefly to agricul- 
ture, and they in turn have aided in 
the developmentof cities and increased 
the wealth of the whole land. 

Question 2.—What means can best 
be employed to give agriculture in this 
country the prominence which its im- 
portance demands? 

All reports of discussions agree that 
education must be the prime factor in 
bringing agriculture to the front in 
this country. This is needed not only 
for a better understanding of the work 
of the farm, but to eliminate narrow 
mindedness, jealousies and extreme 
partisanship. Farmers should realize 
more fully the importance of agricul- 
ture and magnify their calling. By 
means of better methods of farming 
and advanced ideas, people of other 
eallings will be made to look upon ag- 
riculture with favor and respect. One 
Subordinate Grange Lecturer thought 
the subject was too hard to discuss. 





MAY TOPIC—COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

This topic seems to have been quite 
freely discussed. 

Question 1.—What are some of the 
greatest needs of our schools to-day? 

There was unanimity of opinion that 
our country schools as a rule need 
more progressive and public spirited 
directors. Then better teachers will be 
hired and less changes in teachers will 
be made. Parents and the friends of 
education should manifest more inter- 
est in the schools. Good school houses, 
good furniture and school apparatus 
with attractive grounds are essential 
for best results in country school work. 
The old “district system,’ where it ex- 
ists, came in for considerable discus- 
sion. While under changed conditions 
it may be objectionable in some re- 
spects, there is a manifest hesitancy 
among many farmers’ to accept the 
“town system,’ which, in a measure, 
involves centralization of schools. 
Opinions in this direction are about 
equally divided. The discussions 
showed that in some sections appro- 
priations for school purposes are not 
adequate to the demands of the times 
to secure the best teachers. Much val- 
uable time is lost to the children 
through cheap, inefficient teachers. 
The best schools are the cheapest. 

Question 2.—Should agriculture be 
taught in our country schools, and if 
so, to what extent? 

In the animated discussions on this 
part of the topic there was also a di- 
versity of opinion as to the introduc- 
tion of a text book of agriculture in 
our common schools, because of the 
multiplicity of text books and lack of 
preparation of teachers to teach agri- 
culture, but there was practiéal una- 
nimity of opinion in regard to the in- 
troduction of nature studies without 
the use of regular text books.—From 
National Grange Quarterly Bulletin. 








, One Cent } 


may buy salt enough to spoil one dol- 
lar’s worth of butter. Real dairy 
economy means buying the best salt— 
the only safe salt—The Salt that’s All Salt— 


DIAMOND 
: Crystal Salt. 


Better butter profits are the reward. 
rite for book. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
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VUVOALL 


DETPOIT, N11CH7. 


Educates Young ‘Men and Women for 
Financial Success. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. 11-19 Wilcox Street, Detroit. 

W. F. JEWELL, President. P. R. SPENCER, Secretary. 


SEED WHEAT T0 BURN! { Dawson's Golden Chaff'by 
* the Thousands of Bushels. 
General prosperity has not as yet overtaken me 
but a big wheat crop has. Hav ing raised and sold 
more of this choice and prolific wheat than any 
other citizen of the State, I am expecting a large 
trade this season. I had customers in 28 differ- 
ent counties last year with prices much higher. 
I am prepared to fill orders for any amount at 90c. 
on board cars here. Sacks at cost, and I use 
good grain bage ue males otherwise ordered. 








HINDS, Stanton, Mich. 


NORTHERN GROWN SEED WHEAT 


of the following choice and well known varieties 
at 90 cents a bushel, base free: Golden Chaff, 
Red Cross, Plymout h Rock, Famous Rudy 

Red Clawson, Perfection and American 
Bronze. Also wend ten Aberdeen = 
Bulls for Mera che 

Cc VER R BLOSSOM FAR 
Port Austin, Mich. JAS. H. HALL, Preseticer, 


TERY FINE LONG AMBER WHEATI at 
90c. per bushel, bags free. Beautiful straw, 

white chaff and no beards. One of the best for 

light soil. D. W. CRAIG, North Branch, Mich. 


AWSON’S GOLDEN CHAFF SEED 
WHEAT. Strictly pure. $1.25 a bushel 














b. Sterling, Mich. PETER GILBERT. 
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POULTRY FOR THE FRUIT-GROW- 
ER AND GARDENER. 





There is no place where poultry fits 
in better than on the fruit farm or 
market garden. On the latter place 
the industrious hen and her brood 
may do some damage if not looked 
after, but the good she does will al- 
Ways counterbalance the injury. Upon 
the fruit farm, however, the hen is a 
benefactor, and a most effective aid to 
the fruit-grower in his struggles with 
the numerous and increasing insect 
pests which make life miserable. And 
it is not only the hen that can be re- 
lied upon as an active assistant. A 
flock of turkeys will outdo even the 
hen in the destruction of insects. Tur- 
keys will never tire hunting them, and 
always seem hungry when insects are 
to be had, A flock of hens, ducks, tur- 
keys or guineas, or all of them, are 
really a necessary adjunct to a well- 
regulated fruit farm, and for three 
good reasons: ‘The value of their prod- 
ucts; the work they accomplish in the 
destruc ‘ion of insects, and the value 
of their droppings if properly handled. 
The plum grower will certainly find a 
flock of hens a great aid in securing 
his fruit from the attacks of insects. 
They scratch up the earth around the 
trunk of every tree, and thus uncover 
insects hidden away. All sorts of cater: 
pillars, worms, bugs, beetles, ete., are 
destroyed, and all the while the hens 
are paying for their keep in eggs and 
chickens. And poultry always do well 
when allowed liberty to forage for 
themselves. They should not be given 
much grain, and no meat at all. They 
will hunt insects all the more indus- 
triously if no meat is given them. The 
duck is such a glutton that nothing 
will escape it. Some of the larger 
beetles, with hard shells, will be left 
by hens, but a flock of ducks clean up 
everything within reach. 

The work of fowls in hunting insects 
is continuous during the w hole season. 
They are early afield and are not afrail 
to work overtime if business is good. 
Their peculiar capabilities should be 
utilized by fruit-growers to the great- 
est possible extent. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
COMPETITION AT POULTRY 
SHOWS. 


The advantage of the poultry show 
is that it stimulates one to greater ef- 
fort, shows him what other men are 
doing in the same line, and encourages 
by a comparison of notes. The man 
who always stays home, never goes to 
a poultry show, has little interest in 
such matters, and rather looks down 
upon the whole business, is just the 
one who seldom succeeds, and who is 
always decrying the success of others. 
It is a good thing to compete for the 
poultry exhibitions. The man who 
tries to beat his neighbor in raising 
fine birds is always sure to breed scien- 
tifically, raise the best poultry, read 
up on all points that concern his busi- 
ness, and in short be right up to date. 
If such a man does not give all of his 
attention to the breeding, but divides 
it up equally to a study of the markets, 
he will make money in the poultry bus- 
iness if it is possible for anyone. 

The fellow who has a little of the 
fancier in him cannot long endure 
poor, barnyard birds, and he will 
either sell them off, or breed them up 
to a higher standard. If he hasn’t the 
necessary information to do this he 
will obtain it from the papers, or from 
those who have been successful at the 
poultry shows. 

Moreover, the competition at the ex- 
hibitions encourages one to higher ef- 
forts. Every man has his discourage- 
ments, and there are times when he 
would like to give up everything and 














go out of business. But when you talk 
over your failures and successes with 
others engaged in the same business, 
and find that they have the same ups 
and downs, you draw some consolation 
from the experience and find yourself 
encouraged to go on in well doing. 

The exhibitions of poultry are of in- 
estimable value to every one interested 
in raising chickens. There is the place 
for the beginner to study the different 
types, it is the place for the old fan- 
cier to see what improvements have 
been made, and it is the place for the 
common, everyday plodder who needs 
a little stimulus in his endeavor. It is 
a mutual improvement and encourage- 
ment society, and the man who fails 
to support it with his presence and ex- 
hibitions is helping to injure the poul- 
try business for everybody else. Com- 
petition is the life of business even in 
poultry raising. 


Minnesota. A. B. BARRETT. 
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STRONG STATEMENTS. 


Three Women Relieved of Female 
Troubles by Mrs. Pinkham. 





From Mrs A. W. Smrra, 59 Summer 
St., Biddeford, Me.: 

‘‘For several years I suffered with 
various diseases peculiar to my sex. 
Was troubled with a burning sensation 
across the small of my back, that all- 
gone feeling, was despondent, fretfui 
and discouraged; the least exertion 
tired me. I tried several doctors but 
received little benefit. At last I de- 
cided to give your Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound a trial. The ef- 
fect of the first bottle was magical. 
Those symptoms of weakness -that I 
was afflicted with, vanished like vapor 
before the sun. I cannot speak too 
highly of your valuable remedy. It is 
truly a boon to woman.” 


From Mrs. ME.issA Pxiviips, Lex- 
ington, Ind., to Mrs. Pinkham: 

“Before I began taking your medicine 
I had suffered for two years with that 
tired feeling, headache, backache, noap- 
petite, and a run-down condition of the 
system. I could not walk across the 
room. I have taken four bottles of the 
Vegetable Compound, one box of Liver 
Pills and used one package of Sanative 
Wash, and now feel like a new woman, 
and am able todo my work.” 


From Mrs. Mo..ire E. HERREL, Pow- 
ell Station, Tenn : 

‘For three years I suffered with sucha 
weakness of the back, I could. not 
perform my household duties. I also 
had falling of the womb, terrible bear- 
ing-down pains and headache. I have 
taken two bottles of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound and feel 
like anew woman. I recommend your 
medicine to every woman I know.” 


JONES WHEATS. 


My wheats are noted for sturdy. straw, large 
yields, and are some of the most popular and 
profitable grown. Jones Longberry No.1 hasa 
record of 52 bushels per acre. Originator of Early 
Arcadian, Diamond Grit, Oatka Chief, E. Genesee 
Giant, and others. Send for catalogue to 

A. N. JONES, Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


SEED WHEAT Long Amber and No. 

* 6, Bald White Wheat. 
Straight stiff straw. Heavy yielders. Price $1.00 
per bu., bags included. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


SEED WHEAT We have for sale Dawson’s Gold- 

‘en Chaff Seed Wheat. Price 
$1 per bu. including bag. Mail samples sent on 
application. J. JENK S & CO., Sand Beach, Mich. 


Gold for the Farmer’s Pocket who grows Dawson's 


Strictly pure seed for sale by J. P. DEAN, 
Napoleon, Mich. Write for terms. 


Dawson’ s Golden Chaff Seed Wheat for Sale. 


RICE $1 -00 per Bushell. Bags free. 
. G. JACKSON, Birmingham, Mich. 


Dawson’s Golden Chaff Seed Wheat for Sale. 


Yield 50 bushels per acre. Price $1.25 per bushel. 
Bags free. J. H. HARRIS & co., Caro, Mich, 


OHIO STEEL ROLLER 


FOUR SIZES-—6, 7, 7%, 8 FEET. 







FOR 
Reduced Price 
Mention this 

paper. 


HAS SELF-OILING DUST-PROOF BOXING 
HEAVY ANGLE STEEL WEIGHT BOX. 


1% STEEL AXLE. 


LIGHT DRAFT, 


Perfect in Construction. 

No Farmer can afford to be without one. 

One furnished at Reduced Price where 

we have no Agentto introduce them. 
Write for Catalogue and Price. 


OHIO CULTIVATOR CO., Bellevue, Ohio. 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE PEAR BLIGHT. 

We thought our Bartletts almost free 
from any serious diseases, and that 
they would yield a good crop when 
most other pear trees failed; but since 
the pear blight has spread it appears 
that the Bartlett and Vicar are most 
susceptible to this disease. Ac- 
cording to reports from the South, it 
has nearly driven these two pears out 
of Southern orchards. If this should 
turn out to be true of the East and 
West, too, it would be a pretty serious 
matter with thousands of growers who 
depend upon the Bartlett and Vicar for 
a good part of their income. 

Probably the bees have helped to 
make the disease more widespread, as 
they sometimes carry the microbes 
from blosson to blossom in the bloom- 
ing period. At any rate the disease 
spreads with great rapidity. Moisture 
tends to favor the growth of the dis- 
ease, and during wet springs and sum- 
mers it spreads much faster than in 
dry seasons. 

The Bordeaux mixture is a poison 
that will limit the spread of the dis- 
ease, killing most of the germs, but it 
is not absolutely effectual. Enough of 
the germs remain to keep the microbes 
in existence, and under favorable con- 
ditions they multiply and renew their 
activity. In order to control the dis- 
ease absolutely with the Bordeaux 
mixture spraying would have to be re- 
sorted to continuously throughout the 
growing season. 

The only absolute remedy is to cut 
out the affected parts. Trees that are 
badly blighted should be cut down and 
burned, root and branch. Those only 
slightly diseased can be saved by cut- 
ting out_certain parts. All twigs and 
branches must be cut down until 
sound wood and bark are reached. It 
is always better to have a safe mar- 
gin, and too much rather than too little 
should be cut away. In cutting some- 
times a knife that has touched the dis- 
eased part will communicate the germs 
to the sound wood; consequently care 
should be- taken not to touch the dis- 
eased limbs with the knife. Cut well 
beyond the danger line, and then the 
knife can be used on sound limbs or 
trees. The best time to cut is in Au- 
gust and September when the blight is 
plainly visible, but in dry seasons sev- 
eral cuttings can be made through the 





summer. 

New York. PROF. JAMES S. DOTY. 
For The Michigan Farmer. 

CULTIVATING THE PEACH OR- 


CHARDS. 





After selecting the varieties best 
adapted to the soil and climate, the 
peach trees should be cultivated as 
carefully as a field of corn. Probably 
no one except a commercial peach 
grower ever does this. Those who have 
a small peach orchard attached to the 
farm frequently let the trees take care 
of themselves, the same as most apple 
and pear trees are allowed to grow up, 
but if one is going into peach growing 
for profit, he must observe the rule of 
cultivation carefully. There is too 
much competition in peach growing 
now to make profits large, and unless 
the season for good culture helps the 
grower, he is apt to lose rather than 
make. 

Cultivating vegetable crops in the 
peach orchard is all right so long as we 
do not raise those plants which rob the 
soil of all of its best mineral elements. 
Corn, I believe, weakens peach land, 
but tomatoes, beans and peas help it if 
the vines are plowed under to rot in the 
soil. Grass sown in the orchard and 
plowed under every spring and fall 
cannot fail to enrich the soil. But the 
leguminous plants I consider the best. 
They not only yield a fair return for 
the cultivation of the orchard, but they 
add to the soil the very ¢lements the 
peach trees demand. 

It is generally recognized that pota- 
toes or wheat should not be raised in 
a peach orchard, and if there is any 
difference in the crops to be raised the 
very best should be selected. But when 
the trees come into bearing, planting 
nitrogen will take the place of arti- 
ficial fertilizers. Clover is considered 
crops of all kinds should be abandoned. 
Cultivation then should be confined to 
a shallow spring plowing and subse- 
quent cultivations until July. It is 
doubtful if it pays to cultivate later 
than that. Plenty of successful grow- 
ers stir the top lightly until late au- 


™ 


tumn, but I could never quite see the 
advantage gained, except that the land 
is kept freer of weeds. 

We need fertilizers for peach or- 
chards, unless they are planted on very 
heavy land where stored manure and 
to be one of the best fertilizers, but 
both this and barnyard manure and 
general commercial fertilizers seem to 
me to be inferior to nitrate of soda, ap- 
plied at the rate of fifty pounds to the 
acre, muriate of potash, kainit, or sul- 
phate of potash. The peach trees need 
the potash salts and phosphates more 
than an excess of nitrogenous foods. 
These latter produce excessive wood 
and foliage growth, but at the expense 
of the fruits. Four or five hundred 
pounds of potash to the acre will do no 


harm, and often much good. 
Maryland. JAMES T. SMITH. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT NOTES. 





Though the season for strawberries 
has long been past, a few notes re- 
garding varieties may be of interest 
to those who intend to set new beds. 

One of the varieties which have 
stood the best of several seasons is 
the Greenville. It is adapted to a va- 
riety of soils, and is recommended by 
those who have grown it on cold, 
sandy land, as well as those upon clay. 
The flavor is good, the size above the 
medium, and held well to the last. The 
yield this year was heavy, and-in gen- 
eral it has ranked well as a pro- 
‘ducer. 

The Clyde is another berry which is 
highly praised for productiveness. It 
also has flavor and size to its credit, 
but it rusts badly and its light color is 
against it for a market berry. 

The Glen Mary is one of the new 
varieties which have been introduced 
with a great flourish. It may be good 
for some localities, but we find that 
the growers here do not fancy it. No 
berry handles better. One man who 
had tried it assured us that the fruit 
would dry down in a basket before it 
would mould. It was the heaviest 
yielder among more than a dozen va- 
rieties tested. But these are its main 
good points. It is so deficient in flavor 
that it is of little value for any pur- 
pose except to look at. 

Another berry which has frequently 
been heard from of late is the William 
Belt. A strawberry man of long ex- 
perience informs us that when his first 
plants of this variety were growing 
last year they presented such a fine ap- 
pearance, surpassing all others in vig- 
or, that he expected great things from 
it. This spring was a disappointment. 


‘The vines looked weak and sickly, and 


the crop was small. But the fruit, 
what there was of it, was highly col- 


ored and the flavor delicious. Perhaps 
the plant cannot stand high feeding, 


and this may have been the cause of 
the failure. At any rate, the reports 
from other sections are so favorable 
that it ought to be given further trial. 
Such a berry as the William Belt is 
worth taking considerable pains with 
for the home garden, if for no other 
purpose, as we think those who have 
become acquainted with the ripe fruit 
will agree. : 

The variety which can at least grow 
vine enough is the Splendid. In yield 
and quality the berry does fairly well, 
but the color is too light. 

Some who have grown the Brunette 
place it at the head of the list for 
flavor. Its dark red color is another at- 
traction. It is inclined to rust. In 
size and yield it is only medium on a 
heavy clay loam, the only place where 
we have any knowledge of it. 

The Brandywine, like many other 
varieties, has been the victim of too 
much praise. Our growers find that it 
does not come up to expectations. The 
yield is small, and the large hull gives 
the berry a poor appearance for mar- 
ket. When kept in hills and given 
good cultivation it does well for the 
small garden. 

One of the old varieties, which 
seems to be in little danger of being 
retired, is the Haverland. It is pro- 
ductive and healthy. The berries are 
large and sweet, which make it a fa- 
vorite for the home supply or the near 
market, where its tendency to soften 
is not an objection. 

Of all the varieties brought forward 
during the past dozen years, we doubt 
if any has more justly earned the 
highest praise and the severest con- 
demnation than hasthe Jessie, The larg- 
est, highest colored, handsomest, most 
salable berries we saw the past sea- 
soh'were of this variety. They were 
raised on a black sand which is consid- 
ered too poor to raise good farm crops, 





but which seems to satisfy this freak- 





ish ‘berry. There -was humus in the 
soil, with a plenty of moisture not far 
away. For clay soil we would. not 
take the plants as a gift, if almost any 
other variety could be obtained. But 
the fruit must be handled promptly, as 
it “goes down” in a hurry after pick- 
ing. In the few places where the Jes- 
sie really amounts to anything it is 
productive, but in other localities it is 
a shy bearer. 

For a late berry the Gandy still re- 
mains in favor. -It does not bear well 
unless given the best of cultivation, 
but it comes at a time when strawber- 
ries are scarce. Its firmness makes it 
valuable for canning, though in color it 
is not equal to some others. As it 
blossoms late, it escapes the early 
frosts, which often ruin other varieties, 
but this makes it of small value as a 
fertilizer. 

We were surprised to learn that 
there was a good demand this year for 
the Timbrell on the Detroit market. 
This berry has been condemned by 
market men on account of its wretch- 
edly poor color. People may be satis- 
fied with half-ripe fruit at first, when 
nothing better can be obtained, but 
during the length of the season it is 
different, and the light green of the 
Timbrell with its dark red blotch on 
one side, even when it is ripe, is not 
enticing when placed beside. other 
kinds. If people are asking for the 
Timbrell it is because they have found 
out that there is an excellent flavor be- 
neath its forbidding exterior. The ex- 
perience of some who have fruited it 
leads us to think that it prefers a 
heavy soil. If one does not care for 
the color it should be a good berry for 
canning, as it is one of the firmest. 
The horticultural reports in 1895 
showed that it was generally a failure 
in Michigan, but some succeed with it, 
we have noticed. 

The old Warfield is still sought for 
canning, though the majority find it 
rather tart for table use. One large 
grower informs us that it is one of the 
worst for rusting, while others find it 
almost free from the disease. The 
first had his berries on clay, the others 
on sand. Perhaps this explains the 
difference. 

An excellent berry in some places 
is the Marshall, but unfortunately its 
usefulness is decidedly limited. It 
needs a strong soil and good cultiva- 
tion. It is not generally recom- 
mended. 

This list contains comparatively few 
of the many varieties, good or bad, 
which are to be obtained, but perhaps 
it will be of assistance to some who 
wish to set plants. Varieties are un- 
certain, at best, and about all we can 
do is to comply with the conditions of 
soil and location, as far as we can, 


then hope for good results. 
F. D. W. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
GARDEN NOTES—LARGE 
IN SMALL BULK. 


VALUES 





A few days ago I placed two baskets 
of celery in my buggy and drove to 
the railroad station. At the same time 
a neighbor drove to the station 
with a two-horse laad of potatoes. He 
received about the same amount of 
money for his potatoes as I did for my 
celery. His load of twenty-five bush- 
els of potatoes with the ordinary cul- 
ture he had given them were probably 
grown on one-fourth of an acre, while 
the celery was grown on about one 
square rod of land, and probably with 
less work. 

Last winter I saw a man on our 
streets with a basket of cut flowers. 
He was from a neighboring village, 
and had grown them in his green- 
house. In conversation with him, I 
found the value of his basket of flow- 
ers was greater than a two-horse load 
of potatoes or cabbages at present 
prices. The man who was selling the 
flowers was getting pay for his experi- 
ence and skill. His business of grow- 
ing flowers was pleasant, agreeable, 
and also profitable, taking into consid- 
eration the expenditure of labor. Of 
course everyone cannot grow flowers 
and luxuries in fruits and vegetables to 
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would soon be overstocked. To show 
that there are many villages with a 
market for this kind of produce, which 
is not supplied by the local gardener. 
I will describe an instance which late- 
ly came under my observation. Some- 
time ago I was in a village of several 
thousand inhabitants. I visited ‘the 
market garden which supplied the peo- 
ple with vegetables, The main crops 
were early potatoes, cabbages, and 
other coarse vegetables. His land was 
good garden soil, and adapted to near- 
ly all kinds of garden crops. The deal- 
ers in the village were selling berries, 
and other fruits, also Kalamazoo celery, 
With sufficient skill and enterprise 
these crops could just as well have 
been grown in the market garden near 
the village with a much larger profit. 
Not far from this garden was a 
stream of water that could have been 
utilized for irrigation with small ex- 


pense, and a combination of enterprise 


with a knowledge of gardening meth- 
ods would have made gardening a 
were plenty of wealthy people to buy 
good business in that village, for there 
the more profitable luxuries that 
could have been produced. This year 
I had some very fine celery that was 
grown by the plan of close planting. 
and with irrigation. I shipped a bas- 
ket of it to fashionable hotels, and ob- 
tained:a fancy price for it..As I wished 
to know how much the land was pay- 
ing me per acre, I measured the space 
from which it was taken. I found I 
was getting over $30 per square rod. 
or at the rate of $5,000 per acre. Of 
course I do not make my whole crop 
pay at this rate; only that portion of 
it that is so well grown that I can get 
a fancy price for it. From another 
part of my celery field I made a ship- 
ment to a commission merchant. This 
celery was grown on only moderately 
rich soil, according to the old system 
of wide rows, and without irrigation. 
and was about the same in quality as I 
generally see in the gardens in the vil- 
lage in which I live. I found there 
was but little money in growing a me- 
dium or poor quality of celery to ship 
to a market where it would come in 
competition with other celery. This 
celery only paid me at the rate of $300 
to $400 per acre, or less than one-tenth 
of that which was grown by special 
culture, and marketed at a fancy price, 
In comparing the profits of these two 
shipments, it is easy to see where the 
money is in gardening. In the labor 
required to grow them there was but 
little difference. The greater profit in 
the first instance was made by using 
large quantities of fertilizers, and 
water for irrigation. I find plenty of 
wealthy or fashionable people who are 
willing to pay a fancy price for lux- 
uries in fruits and vegetables, if they 
can get something better than the av- 
erage in the market. The large varie- 
ties of strawberries will sell for a 
fancy price when grown in narrow 
rows, With plenty of fertilizer and 
water. People are willing to pay for 
water when it goes into such luxuries, 
and the more you can get in the great- 
er the profit. It is usually the attract- 
ive appearance that induces the well- 
to-do to buy. They want that which 
makes the best appearance on the ta- 
ble, and with them its use is largely 
ornamental. In every large village a 
{Continued on page 125.| 
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small. green house for flowers, and for 
farming early vegetables, is a good 
investment for the enterprising and 
skillful gardener, and if he grows 
fruits and vegetables for a fancy mar- 
ket, he must have a good garden soil, 
and use plenty of fertilizer and water. 
There is less competition on _ those 
crops which are the most difficult to 
grow, and the skill required to grow 
them is all that hinders their overpro- 
duction, and is what makes them prof- 
itable. 


W. H. JENKINS. 
Delaware Co., N. Y. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
KRECUPERATING DEBILITATED 
TREES. 





Debilitated trees, fruit or shade, are 
much like people who get run down 
and need special care and tonics to 
make them well again. Sometimes we 
attach too much importance to the 
insects, and attribute to them all the 
loss and injury sustained in the or- 
chard. I have found in my experience 
that very often the insects are only 
secondary causes in the complete or 
partial loss of fruit. The trees have 
become run down and debilitated in 
one way or another, and then all the 
worms, borers and fungous growths 
found in the orchard seem to make a 
combined attack on them. The conse- 
quence is sometimes very disastrous, 
It is true that sometimes the cause cf 
the trees’ debility is the attack of the 
insects and fungi, but in an orchard 
where intelligent care and_ spraying 
are regularly attended to, this does not 
often happen. 

While it is necessary to make imme- 
diate examination of such trees for 
borers, worms, fungi and various de. 
structive insects, it is very important 
that the real cause of the difficulty be 
reached. Until this is removed tem- 
porary results will only be obtained. 
The trees will never recover the vigor 
and energy necessary for them to over- 
come their little enemies. 

The soil and its elements are prob- 
ably responsible for the condition of 
the trees. One must, after all, go down 
under the soil to learn the cause of a 
tree’s debility. Down there the feed- 
ing roots determine the power or weak- 
ness of the tree. If the roots are not 
in good, healthy condition, sufficient 
food cannot be taken up to nourish the 
tree, or if the soil is lacking in nour- 
ishment the roots are rendered im- 
potent to perform their functions. A 
little examination of them and the me. 
chanical conditions of the earth around 
may teach some valuable lessons. 

In the first place, the drainage of the 

soil may be so poor that water is held 
in it to a much greater extent than the 
trees require. Roots of fruit trees do 
not want to stand continually in the 
water. Wet feet are bad for the trees, 
Their general health cannot improve 
until better drainage is given. To do 
this is the first step in the progress of 
bringing the trees back to their normal 
condition. 
; Then look at the soil. Is it rich, o1 
is it barren and sterile? A little more 
fertilizer in it may produce marvelous 
results. If it is rich, heavy soil, drain- 
age may help it, and then surface cul- 
tivation further improve it. Cultiva- 
tion around the trees which does not 
disturb the roots is always beneficial. 

New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 


KEEPING APPLES. 





At a meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Horticultural Society, one of the saab 
bers, a Mr. Davison, gave a description 
of his method of keeping apples. His 
cellar is 80 by 40 feet, and about 8 
feet deep, built of stone. He has a 
chute running into the cellar to run 
the apples down. He then sets the 
barrels (without heads) one on the oth- 
er, three high. The cellar has a large 
double door in the end and regular 
temperature is maintained by opening 
and closing this. He opens at night to 
admit cool air and closes in the day 
time, and by this process a compara- 
tively uniform temperature is main- 
tained. The upper story cannot be 
Kept as cool as the lower, and in this 
he keeps the apples that are to be sold 
before the holidays. In building such 
# structure he advises the use of stone 
in the lower part, but wood for the 
upper, as it can be kept cooler, 

Mr. Goodman, another member, re- 
ported that in his cellar he could keep 
from 3,000 to 4,000 bushels of apples. 
He first sprinkled with a solution of 
copperas, then piled the apples in bins 
as high as possible. Upon being asked 
for his opinion on ventilation, he said 
that they did not want too much; that 
it was his experience that the apples 
exposed to the air rotted worse than 





those in the middle. Apples left in 
piles have a gray cpating formed on 
the outside, and if they once reach this 
stage they are comparatively free from 
rot. This coating is formed in from 
six weeks to two months, and most of 
the rotting is done during this period. 
The cellars should be sprayed or 
sprinkled frequently to stop all fungous 
growth. Mr. Goodman also advocated 
building storage houses over springs, 


ras the flow of water will keep the 


house cool, and also give sufficient ven- 
tilation. He quoted cases where good 
Another method, where ice is kept, is 
to have the apples stored in a cellar 
ander the ice house, the floor above 
being tight to prevent leakage. This is 
approximately the method for cold 
storage adopted by one of the cold 
storage houses in Kansas City, in 
which apples have been kept for three 
years with remarkably good results. 











We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 











THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 





SOME ‘STATION EXPERIMENTS WITH 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


Several of the experiment stations 
are conducting prolonged experiments 
with cattle afflicted with tuberculosis. 
We have taken pains to secure reports 
from nearly all the stations, and care- 
fully study the tests and deductions 
therefrom. : 

This time we take extracts from two 
New England stations. Prof. C. S. 
Phelps, of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College, has completed a year’s work 
with this disease ,and makes the fol- 
lowing deductions: 

Our definite knowledge of tuberculo- 
sis is of recent origin, and is limited at 
the best. We know comparatively lit- 
tle regarding the conditions which fa- 
vor its spread and development, either 
among animals or man. 

Most of all are we lacking in definite 
knowledge of the dangers of the dis- 
ease to mankind from the bovine race. 
New experiments and new discoveries 
may so modify our views as to make 
present conclusions of little value. 

1. Bovine tuberculosis is usually a 
disease of slow development, depend- 
ing for its progress on conditions 
which favor the spread of the specific 
germs, and the extent to which the 
animal organism may be subject to 
these germs, owing to bad surround- 
ings, poor ventilation, ete. The gen- 
eral vigor of the animal, or its power 
to resist the action of the germs, will 
also affect the progress of the disease. 

2. The stage at which the disease 
may attack the udder of the cow, or 
become so generalized as to develop 
the germs in the lacteal ducts, is a 
matter of more or less uncertainty. In 
the earlier stages of the disease, or 
when no physical symptoms appear, 
such as hard lumps, or stringy or 
“gargety” looking milk, udder affection 
is comparatively rare. Increasing evi- 
dence tends to imply that there is little 
danger of spreading the disease by the 
use of milk of diseased cows so long 
as the udders remain unaffected. 

3. Calves fed on the milk of tuber- 
culous cows with no udder affection 
are not liable to acquire the disease 
from this source. In the tests made 
at this station calves have been fed for 
periods of five to sixteen months upon 
the milk of cows which it is reasonable 
to suppose are tuberculous, but with- 
out the disease having appeared in the 
udder, and in no instance do these 
calves show symptoms of the disease, 
either by the tuberculin test or physi- 
eal examinations. 

Although we consider, from our own 
experience and observation, that no 
serious danger has apparently resulted 
from the use of milk drawn from cows 
that are in the first stages of the dis- 
ease, still we should very much dislike 
to use the milk. 

No “expert” can, from physical ex- 
amination, after a cow has reacted, de- 
termine whether or not the udder is 
affected. If the cow is, apparently, in 
good health, there may be no danger 
at first, but who can discriminate with 
any real certainty? 

Yesterday we completed the tubercu- 
lin test of a herd of cattle in Southern 
Michigan. Three cows reacted and 
were killed. A post-mortem showed 
all three animals badly effected. 

One cow was due to calve soon, and 
the feotus was carefully examined by 





the state veterinarian, nothing being 
found of a tuberculous nature. All evi- 
dence from. various sources goes to 
show that many calves from tubercu- 
lous cows may be saved, if the dam is 
in the first stages of the disease, which 
may frequently be determined from 
her physical appearance and condition, 
although condemned by the tubercu- 
lin test. 

SOME NEW HAMPSHIRE EXPERIENCE. 

From the Rural New-Yorker we 
learn that the cattle commissioners of 
New Hampshire have just reported a 
very interesting experience in treat- 
ing tuberculous eattle. On June 12, 
1897, a herd of Holstein cattle was 
tested with tuberculin; out of 21 cat- 
tle, 14 reacted, thus indicating the pres- 
ence of the disease. 

The owner of the cattle was in favor 
of killing them at once, and two which 
were far gone with tuberculosis were 
destroyed. The remaining animals, 
nine cows and a bull, appeared vigor- 
ous and healthy. The owner of the 
-attle believed that every animal re- 
acting from the test ought to be killed, 
but the commissioners did not wish 
to kill the animals without some 
other evidence of disease aside from 
the tuberculin test. 

The result was that the owner of- 
fered to contribute the ten animals 
free of cost for the purpose of experi- 
menting. The nine cows were placed 
upon an isolated farm, where they 
were given good sanitary treatment. 
They were given plenty of sunlight 
and exercise and moderate feed, and 
kept in the open air day and night, 
except in stormy weather. For six 
months, the milk of this herd was 
thrown away or fed to pigs. They 
were tested three times. On Septem- 
ber 12, five animals passed the test 
successfully. On December 9, only 
three failed to pass the test, the bull 
in the meantime having been killed. 
This bull was carefully examined by a 
veterinarian, but the examination 
failed to reveal any more evidence of 
disease than could be found in a large 
percentage of the cattle in the country. 

On February 23, the nine cattle were 
carefully tested, and three failed to 
pass the test. One of these was, evi~ 
dently, in bad condition, and was 
found to be diseased. The other two 
gave but slight evidence of tuberculo- 
sis. It was evident that the disease in 
these three cows had not only been ar- 
rested, but they were on the way to ul- 
timate recovery. How much of this 
result was due to the treatment of the 
animals, and how much to the alleged 
curative qualities of tuberculin, no one 
can accurately say. 

It is enough to say that, one year af- 
ter the cattle were taken, six of them 
were returned to the original owner, 
cured, or at least with no evidence of 
the disease about them. The bull and 
two of the cows that were killed were 
so slightly diseased that there could 
have been but little danger in using 
their milk. In one cow only, of the 
ten, did the disease assume a danger- 
ous form. 

It is our opinion that frequent tests, 
only three months apart, are apt to be 
misleading. Repeatedly inoculat- 
ing the system with tuberculin may 
cause the animals to fail to react, even 
when still tuberculous. 

The only safe plan, when the tests 
are but three months apart, is to use 
more thantwo cubic centimeters ( a full 
dose for mature and large animals), of 
tuberculin, and the amount must be 
more or less conjectural. 

We see no reason why an animal 
should be retested, until at the expira- 
tion of six months or longer, and we 
should not be surprised to hear that 
some of those New Hampshire cows 
were yet found to be tuberculous. 

The New Hampshire treatment is in- 
teresting, and all right, in our opinion, 
except that we should let six months 
elapse between tests, as recommended 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Washington. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
KEEPING ENSILAGE. 





The question of keeping ensilage sev- 
eral years, especially through the sum- 
mer months, is not always easily 
solved by those who have not had ex- 
perience in this line. The average 
farmer builds a silo capable of holding 
enough ensilage to keep his stock 
through the winter and up to spring 
pasture time. Then he likes to empty 
the silo, clean it out, and prepare it for 
the new crop. But there are times 
when considerable ensilage is carried 
over, and it is a question of destroy- 
ing it or of keeping it clean and palat- 





able for stock through the summer. 

A well-constructed silo, filled prop- 
erly with corn ensilage, will give one 
little difficulty. In fact, ensilage can be 
kept two or three years, and be as pal- 
atable to the animals ag when first put 
in. The ensilage must be palatable to 
do much good. If the animals refuse 
to eat it except when starved into it. 
the food is doing them little real good. 

A common way to preserve the ensi- 
lage for an indefinite period is to pour a 
few pails of warm water on the sur- 
face in the spring to cause surface 
mold. If a good mold forms on the 
surface the ensilage ought to keep fair- 
ly well. But by this method some of it 
Is apt to spoil anyway. The mold 
does not completely seal it up and keep 
out the air. 

A better way to preserve it is to cov- 
er the surface with old, wet, rotten 
straw. The older this straw is the 
better. It may be necessary to wet it. 
Then the moisture and heat will help 
it to decay faster. On top of this early 
in the spring sow oats, and let the 
plants grow all they will. The roots, 
and later the dead tops, will help to 
seal up the mass below. Sometimes 
nothing more is required than the mere 
sowing of oats on top of the ensilage. 
Then by pouring a little warm water 
over it, the oats will germinate, and 
cover the surface with all the protec- 
tion needed. Ensilage treated in this 
way has been kept over two winters 
and two summers, and none of it was 
spoiled except a slight layer on the 
surface. 

Indiana. WILLIAM CONWAY. 


POINTED TRUTH, 








Mrs. G, H. Watson, Apple River, IL, 
makes some remarks in Hoard’s Dairy- 
man which are too good to let pass. 
Evidently Mrs. Watson knows what 
she is talking about, for she tells some 
pointed truths about dirty dairying. 
She says: 

“We have often seen good advice in 
regard to cleanliness in handling milk 
and making butter. That it is sadly 
needed by most farmers, their hired 
help, yes, and often by the mistress 
herself, I know beyond doubt. If we 
all wore spectacles, and those spec- 
tacles were powerful miscroscopes, I 
am sure we would refuse to eat butter 
and cream, or drink milk, until those 
who handle them learned to be more 
careful, 

“T have seen a man packing a cat 
about, while it rubbed hair, dust, ete., 
off on his coat; then he would put the 
cat and the pail down together, and 
proceed to milk the cow, while pussy 
was an interested spectator, peeping in- 
to the pail occasionally, to see how 
fast it was filling up; then she would 
get a squirt in the face, and sit back 
awhile until she wiped her face off. 

“The cow may lie in the stable or 
shed until she is thoroughly plastered, 
and she seldom gets curried and 
cleaned off, or the bag washed before 
being milked. I am not like the old 
woman, who thought the milk would 
be all right if she strained it again. 

“T have seen pails, or pans, or cans 
washed with a rag that would make a 
horse snort, if it got within a rod of his 
delicate nose. I sometimes think the 
sense of smell is rather dull in most 
people. 

“I was in a butter buyer's cellar, in 
a town not far from here, last season, 
before the heat of the summer was 
quite over. A man brought in a tub 
of butter. ‘Six cents is all I can give 
you; it is hot weather butter,’ said the 
buyer. 

‘Some of it was churned yesterday, 
and all of it is new. I will take it 
home and use it for wagon grease, be- 
fore I’ll take six cents,’ said the man. 

“T thought, after tasting it, maybe 
that would be a good plan—maybe it 
wouldn’t hurt the wagon.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


As the entire lot of staterooms on the 
steamer City of Alpena has been se- 
cured by excursionists, we are com- 
pelled to announce that no more can be 
accommodated. It will also be useless 
for anyone to come to Detroit with the 
expectation of securing accommoda- 
tions on the excursion boat, as no more 
tickets will be sold. The last few days 
applications came in so fast that a 
number had to be refused, much as we 


regretted doing so. 


The farmer with a few good cattle 
has a bonanza this year. Prices in the 
Buffalo market advanced to $5.60 per 
cwt. for prime steers on Monday. Feed- 
ers are also selling very high. 

We are in receipt from Secretary 
Fralick of the premium list of the 
Michigan State Agricultural Society 
for its annual fair. The dates selected 
are September 26 to 30 inclusive. The 
change to a later date seems to be a 
good move in more respects than one. 
The weather is likely to be a little 
cooler, seeding over, and a few days’ 
absence not so’ liable to interfere with 
the business of the farm. 








Dr. Kedzie of M. A. C. has received 
2a letter from his son, Frank, now at 
Berlin, inclosing a head of wheat har. 
vested there July 16, long after our 
wheat was’ cut and much of it 
threshed, It is still green, poorly filled 
and shows the effects of the unfavor- 
able season, which has been very rainy 
and cold. Frank says in his letter that 
if war should be declared between Ger- 
many and Great Britain, and the lat- 
ter kingdom ‘should close its ports, the 
Germans would starve in three months. 
Ham sells at 50 cents per pound, and 
other foods in proportion.—Lansing Re- 
publican. 


Gold imports have been $95,210,52€ 
during this year up to July 31, as 
against $7,167,085 for the first seven 
months of 1897, while our exports of 
the precious metal during the same 
period of time have only been $7,723,- 
185, as compared with $30,559,071 for 
seven months of last year. It is quite 
apparent from these figures that things 
are coming our way. The country is 
producing so much more of the arti- 
cles consumed that other nations are 
compelled to pay in gold for the Ameri- 
can products they require, instead of 
in manufactured goods, as formerly. 








WHAT THE WAR HAS DEMON- 
STRATED. 

‘The war has demonstrated: 

That the navy must be increased, 
and its high efficiency maintained. 

That the regular army can never 
again be reduced to what it was before 
the war, 

That the militia of the States 
must be made more efficient, and the 
various organizations be maintained in 
readiness for active service when 
-alled upon. It must, therefore, be 
well armed and equipped, thoroughly 
drilled and well disciplined, and the 
physical condition of every member as- 
certained to a certainty before he is 
mustered into the service of the State. 

That the medical and commissariat 
departments of the army require com- 
plete remodeling, and inefficient and 
incompetent officials retired to private 
life. This is a positive necessity. 

That the Nicaragua Canal should be 
built at once, and kept under American 
control. 


RELIABILITY 








OF THE 
PRESS. 


PUBLIC 


The daily press, during the war, has 
been the means of spreading a large 
amount of unreliable matter regarding 
the war, ‘its conduct, and the individ- 
uais most prominently connected with 
its prosecution. We submit the fol- 
lowing paragraph as a sample of the 
stories sent out as facts: 

“Shafter’s luck’’ is often spoken of 
in army circles. He was a farmer boy 
when he enlisted for the civil war, and 
had risen to first lieutenant at the close 
of hostilities. Then he applied for 
transfer to the regulars. His request 
was granted, but the clerk in the Ad- 
jutant General’s office wrote “lieuten- 
ant colonel,” instead of “lieutenant,” 
and the commission was signed by 
Lineoln with a big batch of others. 
Protest was made by men over whose 
heads Shafter had been promoted, but 
in the turmoil incident to the assassin- 
ation the matter was dropped. 

That paragraph is taken: from the 
Philadelphia Record, usually quite re- 
liable in its statements. As to how it 
agrees with the facts in Gen, Shafter's 
history our readers can judge by com- 
paring it with his official record, as 
compiled by the late John Robertson, 
Adjutant General of this State for 
some twenty-five years: 

Wm. R. Shafter, of Galesburg, en- 
tered the army as First Lieutenant of 
Company I, Seventh Michigan Infan- 
try. Promoted to Major of the Nine- 
teenth Michigan Infantry August 8, 
1862; Lieutenant Colonel of the same 
regiment April 4, 1863; Colonel of the 
Seventeenth U. §S. Colored Troops 
April 9, 1864; Brigadier General of Vol- 
unteers March 13, 1865; Lieutenant 
Colonel of the Forty-first Regular In- 
fantry July 28, 1866. 

Every step in his advancement was 
won at the front, and those who were 
with him know that he was not a man 
to shirk a duty. The Seventh Infantry 
had an enviable record in the Army of 
the Potomac. The story about his be- 
ing made a Lieutenant Colonel by a 
mistake of a clerk, and that President 
Lincoln signed his commission without 
knowing it, is shown to be false be- 
cause it was not signed until a year 
and three months after Lincoln’s death, 
and was signed by President Johnson. 

A New York paper states that Gen. 
Shafter is a partner in the lumber 
business with Alger, and was placed 
in command of the Cuban expedition 
for that reason. Gen. Miles, however, 
states that he selected Gen. Shafter for 
the position. The people of Michigan 
who know anything about Gen, Shaft- 
er know that he was never in business 
with Gen. Alger, and was in the reg- 
ular army when the war began. 

The funniest statement regarding 
Gen. Shafter comes from the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal. It published the fol- 
lowing: 

Old people in Galesburg, Ll., remem- 





ber when Gen. Shafter was a hustling 
employe of the Burlington road at that 
place. He is remembered as a manly, 
ambitious young fellow, the leader in 
spelling and wrestling. 

There seem to be wonderful mem- 
ories in Illinois. They can remember 
what never occurred. Gen. Shafter 
was born in Galesburg, Mich., and was 
never employed outside of the State 
until he went out in the Seventh Mich- 
That Burlington story is pure 
rot. We presume a good share of the 
wonderful tales being published re- 
garding other noted military and naval 
men are just as true as those regarding 
Gen. Shafter. 


THE WAR IS ENDED. 


igan. 





Never had a people more reason for 
devout thankfulness than this nation 
at the close of the war with Spain. 
The wonderful victories gained at 
such light cost are one of the great 
surprises of the century. The govern- 
ments of Europe are still wondering 
how a nation so unprepared for war as 
was the United States could so quickly 
and so completely overwhelm an oppo- 
nent with a trained army and a more 
powerful navy. The results achieved 
are a splendid tribute to the manhood 
of Americans, and a most emphatic en- 
dorsement of the strength of a nation 
which relies wholly upen the patriot- 
ism and intelligence of its citizens. As 
a matter of fact, the army was just 
getting into shape to fight when Spain 
announced that she wanted peace, and 
wanted it at once. To get peace she 
has agreed to give up all her posses- 
sions in the Western hemisphere, and 
make concessions in the Pacific. Her 
rule in the West Indies, the last of 
the immense possessions over which 
she once claimed sovereignty, has 
ceased forever. To that extent the war 
will prove a great gain to civilization 
in the development of those islands, 
and to the commerce of the world. We 
shall see freedom and enlightenment 
take the place of tyranny, robbery and 
bigotry. 

To the bravery of the men who 
manned the ships and filled the ranks 
of the army the thanks of the nation 
are due. They have proved in every 
way worthy of their country. When 
they come back into the ranks of pri- 
vate life they will be all the better men 
and citizens for their experience. They 
will better appreciate the blessings of 
peace because they have seen and un- 
derstand the horrors of war. Their 
self-sacrifice and patriotism entitles 
them to the thanks and admiration of 
every American who loves his country 
and honors its flag. 

But while the nation at large re- 
joices over the victories which have 
been gained by its citizens, in many 
households there will be mourning in- 
stead of rejoicing. These victories cost 
something. They had to be paid for in 
the lives of many bright young men, 
whose places can never again be filled 
in the homes they left with such bright 
hopes and noble resolves a few 
months ago. Let us not forget the af- 
flicted in the midst of our rejoicings, 
and extend our earnest sympathies to 
those who have suffered. The bitter- 
ness of their grief should be tempered 
with the consciousness that their he- 
roes have not died in vain, and that 
the victories they helped gain will be 
a blessing to millions in the long years 
to come. 





President McKinley on Tuesday an- 
nourced the apyointment of the fol- 
lowing commissioners to superintend 
the evacuation of Cuba and Porto 
Rico: For Cuba—Gen. James F. Wade, 
Rear Admiral William T. Sampson, 
Major-General Matthew C, Butler. For 
Porto Rico—Majer-General John §. 
Brooke, Rear Admiral Winfield S. 
ade Brig.-General William W, Gor- 


, 





CITY AND COUNTRY LIFR. 





In another column we print a letter 
from a correspondent which takes ex- 
ceptions to. certain statements in 
editorial which appeared in a recent 
issue of The Farmer. A look over files 
shows that the only article which has 
recently appeared in our editorial ¢ol- 
umns upon the subject of farm and 
shop labor was one controverting the 
position of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
which took the ground that the coun- 
try-bred boy had a harder struggle for 
his existence than one living in the 
city. It said that the city-bred boy 
hardly knows what hard work is. Per- 
haps our correspondent has made the 
mistake of attributing these views to 
the editor of The Farmer, while our 
position in discussing the subject was 
exactly opposite. Here are a couple 
of extracts from our editorial, and we 
consider them a sufficient answer to 
our correspondent’s criticism: 

“The struggle for existence that the 
paragraph refers to begins four to five 
years earlier in the city than in the 
country. The average country boy at- 
tends school longer, has more leisure 
time, lives better, and has to consider 
much less the question of existence 
than the great mass of city boys.” 

“The boy on the farm, and the man, 
too, has more liberty, less worry. 
sounder health, and’ their labor is less 
exciting than if they were living in 
the city. The boy who leaves the farm 
to have an easier time will generally 
meet with disappointment. It is true 
the city offers greater opportunity to 
the ambitious and enterprising than 
the country, but the price paid for 
them in health, peace of mind, and 
length of years is a high one, and is 
sure to be exacted.” 

Looking over those paragraplis now 
we see nothing to change, nor anything 
antagonistic to the views of our cor- 
respondent on this point, But we do 
not take the dark view of the future 
that our correspondent does. On the 
contrary, we believe that ‘the present 
era, with its grand opportunities in 
every direction, is the golden age of 
the world. People are better fed, bet- 
ter clothed, and work less hours for 
those necessaries than att any time dur- 
ing the forty odd years that we can 
remember. The masses of the people 
are better informed, have higher aims. 
know more about the world and its 
people than ever before. They have 
larger opportunities, and the fields of 
enterprise and labor are broadening 
with each succeeding decade. This is 
not only the case in our own favored 
land, but in all others which are pro- 
gressing in civilization and material de- 
velopment. The same fear of the fu- 
ture of the country was expressed by 
thoughtful and patriotic men previous 
to 1860, and in 1873 it was feared by 
many the future was full of trouble 
for the people of the United States. 
But here we are to-day in better con- 
dition to stand adversity, so far as the 
entire country is concerned, than ever 
before. We believe it a great privilege 
to live in this generation, and we be- 
lieve it will be still greater to live in 
the next one. We are hopeful and full 
of the belief that the questions of the 
future, no matter how complicated, 
will ‘be settled as easily as the preb- 
lems with which we have had to do. 
We have infinite faith in the capacity 
of the plain people, either on the farm 
or in the factory, to make the future 
better than the past. 


an 





Col. John Atkinson, of Detroit, prom- 
inent lawyer and politician and mem- 
ber of the iegislature, died last Sun- 
day morning after 24 hours’ illness. 
The cause of his sudden demise was 
neuralgia of the heart. 





It is announced that Col. John Hay, 
now United States ambassador at Lon- 
don, will become Secretary of State 
when Secretary Day’s resignation goes 
into effect. Secretary Day’s name will 
head the list of peace commissioners. 
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MANUFACTURES OF IRON AND 
STEEL. 


The phenomenal growth of our man- 
ufacturing industries, both in supply- 
ing our own markets and those of 
other parts of the world, is illustrated 
by some figures just compiled by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics regard- 
ing the imports and exports of manu- 
factures of iron and_ steel. These 
ables show that the exports of manu- 
tfactures of iron and steel in the fiscal 
wear 1898 were five times as great as 
‘in 1880, more than double those in any 
year prior to 1896, and 23 per cent 
‘greater than in 1897. On the other 


-hand, the imports of the manufactures 


of iron and steel in 1898 were in value 
but one-sixth those of 1880, one-fourth 
‘those of 1888S and one-half those of 
1896. To quote the official figures, the 
exports from the United States of all 
articles classified as “Manufactures of 
Iron and Steel” amounted in 1880 to 
$14,716,524, in 1890 to $25,542,208, in 
1896 to $41,160,877, in 1897 to $57,494,- 
872 and in 1898 to $70,367,527. Mean- 
time the imports of manufactures of 
iron and steel, which in 1880 were $71,- 
266,699, fell by 1890 to $41,679,501, by 
1896 to $25,338,103 and in 1898 to $12,- 
615,913. Thus, while the exports of 
manufactures of iron and steel are in 
1898 five times those of 1880, the im- 
ports of the same class of articles were 
in 1898 less than one-fifth those of 1880. 
In 1880 our imports of manufactures of 
iron and steel were five times as much 
as our exports, while in 1898 our ex- 
ports of iron and steel were more than 
five times as much as our imports. 
American manufacturers have, since 
1880, taken possession of five-sixths of 
that portion of the home market which 
was held by foreign manufacturers of 
iron and steel and have at the same 
time increased their sales in foreign 
markets 400 per cent. While the im- 
ports of iron and steel were falling 
from 71 millions to 12 milions the ex- 
ports of the same class of articles in- 
creased from 14 millions to 70 millions. 


FARMERS’ 


We are in receipt, from Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, superintendent of Farmers’ 
Institutes, of his report for the past 
institute season. 

The report gives the ittendance at 
county and one-day institutes, specifies 
the counties having the largest attend- 
ance at county institutes, and the 
places having the largest one-day insti- 
tutes. Also the cost to the State of 
the one-day: institutes, and the cost to 
the local association. From the figures 
of cost given by the Superintendent we 
take the following items: Local ccst 
of county institutes, $1,280.66; local 
cost of one-day institutes, $184; ex- 
pense to the State of one-day insti- 
tutes, $500; state appropriation for in- 
stitutes, $5,500; no itemized statement 
of the expenditure of the $3,000 is 
given. 

In regard to attendance at the vari- 
ous institutes, and the nu:nber held, we 
quote the Superintendent’s figures: 


Number of county institutes held (in- 
cluding State Round-Up)..........++ 
Number cf one-day institutes held... 34 
Total attendance at county institutes 87,133 
Total attendance at one-day insti- 





STATE INSTITUTES. 





TUTOR: on csc acescevies, «cence eases Dara bia 559 
Total attendance at all sessions of 

all Institutes during the year...... 118,692 
Number of Women’s Sections.......- 58 


Total attendance at Women’s Sec- 


TIGRE? ais: Siercic tithe do hese Ses e¥ eoieue gins 705 
Total number of members of Farm- 
ers’ Institute Societies............++- 080 


In regard to the methed of caleulat- 
‘ng the attendance the Superintendent 
Sass: 

“The following means total attend- 
ance of all sessions of the institutes 
mentioned, and is found by simply add- 
ing together the attendance at each 
session. Other figures showing high- 
est attendance at any session, and 
average attendance per session, will be 
found in the report of the Superintend- 
ent of institutes.” 


We judge from this statement that 





the figures regarding attendance pub- 
lished above were arrived at by the 
same means, and if so, they should be 
discounted very materially in consider- 
ing the actual number of people wh) 
really attended the institutes: For in- 
stance: <A county institute generally 
lasted two days, and had four or five 
sessions. Very largely the same people 
attended each one, and it is safe to say 
that every person attended at least 
three sessions. The 87,133 would 
therefore have to be divided by 
three to get the number of . per- 
sons present. In the case of the ones 
day institutes there were generally 
three sessions, and everyone attend- 
ing was present at two of them, some 
at the whole three. The real attend- 
ance, therefore, would not be one-half 
of 31,559. We merely point out these 
facts so our readers will have a better 
conception of how many people really 
attended and took part in these insti- 
tutes. If the total attendance of 118- 
692 is divided by three, which we think 
is about right, we have a total attend- 
ance for the state of 39,564 persons. 
Taking each family in attendance as 
represented by three, and we have a to- 
tal of 13,188 farmers’ families which 
attended and took part in these insti- 
tutes the past season. 

The matter is of interest as showing 
how many farmers were enterprising 
enough to avail themselves of institute 
privileges. It is evident the number 
is much less than generally believed. 


FROM MICHIGAN TO WYOMING. 

Mr. W. J. Garlock, once a prominent 
farmer and breeder of Shropshires, 
near Howell, this State, but now a 
resident of Wyoming, in a private let- 
ter written to the editor of The Farm- 
er, after his return from a visit to his 
old home, gives some interesting notes 
of his observations in Michigan and 
conditions in Wyoming, from which 
we give some extracts: 

“Our business here is entirely dif- 
ferent from what it was at Howell. 
I would not go back for anything; but 
more than once I have wished for the 
friendly advice of those left behind. 
through The Farmer, and at institutes, 
ete. 

“T noticed the farmers in Michigan 
were keeping very few sheep, and 
were narrowed down to a smaller 
compass, I thought, than when I was 
there, in regard to crops. The pros- 
perity of the farmers seemed to show 
itself in different ways. Nearly all 
that deserved it had a good, comfort- 
able home and plenty of machinery to 
facilitate the drudgery of the farm. 

“Michigan is one of the solid states 
—looked up to as a model of industry 
and enterprise. Like Paul, a man from 
Michigan is a citizen from no mean 
country. I surmise it is not as easy 
for a poor man to rise there as it once 
was. 

“We are having prosperous times 
since the last election. Wyoming sheep 
and cattle men have no reason for 
complaint. I do not think there is a 
richer state in the Union, when popula- 
tion and capital are taken into account. 
The worst difficulty soon will be 
the crowding of the range.” 

Mr. Garlock is right as to the condi- 
tion of the sheep industry in this 
State. It has lost a good deal of 
ground, but it is now growing again 
and will soon be on a sound and 
healthy basis. The amount brought 
into the State for mutton and wool 
the past eight months has been no 
mean addition to the income of the 
farmers who have held to their flocks. 
We should have at least three millions 
of sheep in this State, and of a high 
standard. ‘The breeding flocks of all 
sorts should be largely increased, and 
the grade flocks carefully culled. 
Wyoming certainly offers a fine field 
for the industrious and enterprising. 








he young man or woman who wishes to 
“ane Pb, bree x Ke education, we take pleas- 
ure in calling their attention to the Detroit 
Business University. It has every facility 
for the student, a splendid corps of teachers, 
and a record of business success unequalled 


in the State, 








OBJECTS TO THE § 


ce the Editor of The Michigan Farmer, 

In a recent issue of ‘The Farmer I 
saw a comparison of farm and shop 
labor. Granting the truth of the state- 
ment, I do not like the sentiment ex- 
pressed. I believe it said the bright 
boy soon left the farm, and the old 
folks, for good. Now, I am of the 
opinion that it is the bright boy that 
Stays by the father and helps to lift 
the mortgage from the old home, and 
from year to year add acres to the old 
homestead. Every thoughtful person 
cannot help but see that the chance of 
earning a home grows less and less to 
the laboring man every year. <A great 
deal of the prosperity that we credit 
America with is largely due to the 
newhess of the country and to the 
sparseness of our own population, and 
not to our form of government, as 
many seem to think. And I believe 
that another score of years will cause 
us to see more poverty and hardships 
than we could dream of at present. 
As we look about us we see a large 
class of individuals who live from 
hand to mouth, from day to day, mak- 
ing no provisicn for the future and 
old age, or the day when youth in 
strong competition will drive them 
from the field of labor. I know of no 
more sorry sight than a man who has 
let the springtime of life go by without 
making a provision for the future, and 
in middle age he sees the young man 
preferred in all branches of labor; and 
methinks where we see one such case 
today, in twenty years from now we 
will see many. So I say it is the wise 
boy that stays by the farm unless he 
is very sure he has the capacity of 
becoming something better than a com- 
inon laborer, and that he will be able 
to secure himself a competency under 
the age of fifty. The man who has 
not secured himself a lome and busi- 
ness at that age you may venture to 
say will never have one. I do not wish 
to underrate the drudgery of farm life, 
for it is a fact. But I am quite sure 
there is a drudgery in all avocations 
that lead to success and independence. 
Some of the ‘hardest working people 
I have ever known have been those 
engaged in trade or mercantile pur- 
suits. And there is a nobility in labor, 
I care not whether it be in forming a 
shapeless block of marble into a living 
beauty or in writing a grand poem, or 
simply taking a piece of land in its 
natural state and hewing and _ polish- 
ing it into an ornament to the country, 
thus creating a comfortable home and 
remunerative business. Let us not 
neglect the true culture of the mind 
and heart (and I believe that there is 
as much chance for this on the farm 
as in any other pursuit), but let us live 
up to our privileges as human beings 
and not seek to imitate insect life, 
which lives but for the pleasure of a 
day. MRS. MAC. 


WHO KNOWS ANYTHING ABOUT 
CRUSHERS? 


Imlay City, Mich., Aug. 9, 1808. 
Michigan Farmer: . 

An agent for the sale of a stone 
crusher is circulating a petition among 
our farmers requesting the Town 
Board to purchase a crusher. 

Will some of your readers in towns 
where a crusher has been purchased 
give their opinion through your col- 
umns as to whether it is for the inter- 
est of farmers to favor such pur- 
chases ? Yours truly, 

FARMER. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan, 

A cement factory is shortly to be es- 
tablished at Morrice. 

Eaton Rapids voted Monday to bond 
the city for $25,000 to erect and main- 
tain a water works system. 

Lake Shore railroad people are fig- 
uring on extending the Lansing branch 
to Owosso, making the latter city the 
terminal instead of Lansing. 

Detroit authorities have succeeded 
in capturing the three Johnson broth- 
ers, who constitute one of the most 
noted gangs of counterfeiters in the 
country. Several accomplices are also 
in jail and the evidence is said to be 
strong enough to convict the entire 
gang. y 

Sheriff Snow, of Kalamazoo, has ar- 
rested Wm, H. Kulp, of Marshall, and 
Joseph Gregory, of Jackson, as being 
directly implicated in the recent bank 
robbery at Richland. Three others are 
believed to have been connected and 
are also behind bars, Gregory has a 


INTIMENT. 


farm near Jackson and a search of the 
place uncovered sufficient evidence to 
convict him of the crime with which 
he is charged, besides furnishing in- 
disputable evidence that he was im- 
plicated in a recent burglary at Te- 
konsha and in the robbing of the post- 
office at Onondaga. The evidence 
against Kulp is also very strong as 
investigation shows that both men are 
experienced crooks. 

The board of regents of the Univers- 
ity at Ann Arbor have decided to make 
a legal fight for the legacy of $125,000 
recently left to the institution by the 
late Dr. Elizabeth H. Bates, of Port 
Chester, N. Y. Relatives of the de- 
ceased are making an effort to break 
the will. 


General. 

The farmers of Kentucky are soon to 
organize a state agricultural society. 

Gov. Schofield, of Wisconsin, has 
been selected as his party’s candidate 
for a second term. 

Dr. James Hall, the noted New York 
geologist and paleontologist, died re- 
cently in the White Mountains, where 
he was spending his vacation. He was 
87 years old. 

Patrick Corbett, father of the noted 
pugilist, killed his wife last Tuesday 
morning and then committed suicide. 
It is claimed that his mind had _ be- 
ccme unbalanced through brooding 
over financial reverses. 

Robert P. Porter, the superintend- 
ent of the last general census of the 
United States, has ‘been appointed a 
commissioner to examine and report 
upon the finances, banking systems 
and customs laws of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 

Although only 114 days elapsed from 
the date of declaring war until the 
protocol was signed, it is estimated 
that the struggle has cost the govern- 
ment $150,000,000. The appropriations 
made by congress on account of the 
war aggregate about $360,000,000, and 
cover the time to Jan. 1, 1899. 

The protocol drawn up last week by 
Secretary Day and Ambassador Cam- 
bon was duly signed and the Presi- 
dent immediately issued a proclama- 
tion commanding a suspension of hos- 
tilities. Instructions to that effect 
were at once sent to the commanders 
of the military and naval forces. The 
protocol provides that Cuba, Porto 
Rico and other Spanish possessions in 








the West Indies shall be evacuated 
and that commissioners appointed by 
both countries shall, within 30 days, 
meet at Havana and San Juan respect- 
ively to arrange and execute the de- 
tails of evacuation. It also provides 
that each country shall appoint not 
more than five commissioners, who 
shall meet in Paris not later than Oc- 
tober 1, for the purpose of negotiating 
and concluding a treaty of peace. 


The best is the cheapest, therefore we ad- 
vise all our correspondents to use the Magic 
dyes for any and all kinds of coloring—they 
have a beautiful lustre. 





Improved Dederick Patent Steel Case Re- 
versible Continuous Press. 


The Dederick reversible press is the only 
horse press on the market that has steel 
eases. This machine is equipped with our 
loose horse lever attachment so that the trav- 
erser rebounds by the reaction or back ex- 
pansion of the pressed material,thus pressing 
acharge orsection to each movement of the 
horse either way, or pressing two sections in- 
stead of one at each half turn and reverse. 
By the aid of our patent condensing hopper 
we are enabled to put 50 percent more into 
the press box at a charge; moreover itis hard 
and disagreeable to feed loose hay to apress 
withouta preliminary condenser. It is built 
strong and can be used with two horses if de- 
sired. It is the only press that can be oper- 
ated with the ertire press standing in the 
building with only the horse lever projecting. 
They have a novel device by which one horse 
has the power of two on other like presses, 
and the traverser is reversed by the pressed 
material, thereby saving half the time and 
travel of the horse. The greater the power 
the more compagt the bale, hence economy in 
time and freight. They have open side bale 
chamber, retainers, screen press box bottom, 
open feed orifice and folding roller. The 
capacity is from one to one and one-half tons 
per hour—depends on material and operator. 

A steam press is also manufactured which 
has steel cases and is double geared through- 
out, and contains all the leading points that 
could be desired in a machine to be operated 
by steam power, and is practically noiseless, 
allowing common conversation to take place 
during its operation, without interruption. 
Special prices and catalogue may be obtained 
from the manufacturers, Castree & Shaw Co., 
Owosso, Mich. 

The above Company also manufactures the 
Star Steel Land Roller and will furnish spec- 
ial prices upon application. 





DAWSON’S GOLDEN CHAFF 
Guaranteed Pure Seed Wheat. 


Our seed is grown at considerable expense and 
hard labor to keep it pure and clean. Order early, 
Many money orders returned last season.| 
Price, two bushels or more at one order, $1 per bushel. 

New Grain Bags 180, extra. 


J. H, BROWN, Climax, Mich. 
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Che sousehold. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WwooD. _ 





We should be pleased to Lave any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in hovsehold topics 
send in their views and opinions uvon any sab- 
ject which is under discussior, or which they 
“wish discussed. The invitation is general,.and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
HOW JACK’S WIFE CAME TO BE A 
NEW WOMAN. 








That new woman, sir, is my wife, 
Transformed from a household drudge 
of past years, 


Who never did have time to go from 
home, ; 

To the graceful, happy woman she now 
appears. 


I'll tell you how it came about, 
As nearly as I can, , 
And perhaps ’twil] be the means of help- 


ng 
The wife of some other man. 


We men have been led to think 
Our wives should be our slaves; 
But that’s all stuff and nonsense— 
We shouldn’t be such knaves. 
To tell the truth, I’ve got waked up, 
Along just toward the last, 
And things are different at our house 
Than they have been in the past. 
’Tis queer I gk notice how much she 
stayed at home, Se 
But often when I asked her if shg, didn t 
want to go to town, 
She’d say there was so much to do. But 
now I know, 
‘Twas all because she didn’t want to 
wear that shabby old black gown. 


You see the children were going away to 
school— : 
Their clothes must be nice and new— 
But their mother could wear old bonnets 
and cloaks— 
For her most anything would do. 
You ought to have seen the house after 
they would go away! 
Caps, mittens, boots, lay on the floor, 
Dresses, aprons and shawls on chairs 
would lay; 
And it would take till nearly noon — 
To set the house in order—confusion 
reigned in every room, 
Alas for me! I wasn’t perfect; 
[ would call.for wife to bring my best 
clothes, socks and shirts; 
Call her to bring them when I knew for 
twenty years or more . 
My socks and shirts were always in the 
“ bureau drawer, : 
And best clothes to the right of closet 
door. 


The children and I are working now 
On the co-operative plan; 
We see she gets her share of gowns, 
And we help her all we can. 
Eut once in awhile it happens I have to 
have my say. 2 
You know how she used to scrub that 
kitchen floor, : ; 
Ana if we happened to get in the way 
She would scold and iook so cross we 
would soon get out of sight, 
For she was’ bound to have a spotless 
floor t 
If it took her half the night. 


The other day the oldest boy got her to 
go to town, : 

And while she was gone the children and 
I just painted that old-fioor brown. 

Now the girls help wash the dishes, wash 
and iron and mop the floor, — 

An@ there'll be no more scrubbing ever 
done in this house any more, 

The boys bring in the wood now, and help 
mother in many ways, ‘ 

Then she helps them with their lessons 
and joins in the games and plays. — 

She gees to the clubs and societies, and is 
getting young and gay, 

And it’s all because one man, 
saw the error of his ways. 

TUSCOLA. 


at least, 


CHATS WITH FARMERS 
WIVES. 


HOME 


GETTING AHEAD. 

Something we all want to do is to 
“get ahead,” the expression is, 
which of course means to accumulate 
property. Some are born with this ac- 
cumulative faculty, and others seem 
never to be able to acquire it. One 
seems possessed of the ability to turn 
everything he touches into money, 
while his neighbor works just as hard 
yet never gets out of the state which 
is forcibly expressed by the words 
“hard up.” 

There must be some reason for this, 
and while the individual who never 
succeeds in getting on in the world us- 
ually ascribes the fact entirely to luck, 
his neighbors are quick to see that he 
himself is at fault and could point out 
wherein the causes of ill-luck lie. It is 
not so much ill-luck as ill-management, 
in nine cases out of ten. 

te * oe 

But while we may readily see the 
faults of our brother man let us women 
not forget that we may have some- 
thing to think of concerning our own 
doings. Many a woman is fully as 
much to blame as her husband for the 
fact of their not getting on in the 
world, The spendthrifts are not all of 
the masculine gender. The miscaleu- 
lators and persons of poor judgment 
are not confined to one sex, and wom- 


as 


\ i 


en ofttimes woefully waste the hard- 
earned dollars, 

Here is an instance, related by one 
acquainted with the facts in the case: 

Mr. Jones is a hard-working man 
with no expensive habits aside from 
smoking, and as he is content with a 
pipe, indulging in only an occasional 
cigar, this does not count up very high 
at the end of the year, although we 
will readily grant that the money 
might better be devoted to something 
else, 

Mrs. Jones does nearly all the buying 
for the family, and she selects what- 
ever happens to take her fancy, if it is 
at all within her means at the time. 
She is seldom known to go home from 
a shopping expedition without having 
made some purchase that may be de- 
nominated as foolish. She will take a 
week’s wages to make the first pay- 
ment on a wheel for her young daugh- 
ter even though shoes may be sadly 
needed by the whole family. When a 
“ake or a pie is baked as likely as not 
she will cut out pieces for herself and 
all the children as soon as it is out of 
the oven, leaving not enough for the 
meal for which it was intended. Desic- 
‘ated cocoanut, chocolate, raisins, ete., 
the children run to at any time and 
eat of them freely as long as they last. 
The new frocks are worn every day 
when still good enough for nice, and 
the old ones hang around unwashed 
and unworn, finally finding their way 
to the rag-bag long before their period 
of usefulness should have been ended. 
These are a few of the ways in which 
ohe woman mismanages, 

aE He a 

Frequently it is these minor matters, 
as they are generally considered, which 
constitute the chief difference between 
two families as regards their worldly 
prosperity. <A blessing indeed to any 
man is a wife who “looketh well to 
the ways of her household.” Solomon 
Was wise enough to realize her worth 
and he ought to know, since his experi- 
ence with wives was quite extensive. 

But where there is one such as Mrs. 
Jones there are many who are her op- 
posite. Women, particularly farmers’ 
Wives, as a rule are careful in their 
management of household affairs and 
study to make the most of the re- 
sources at their command. For down- 
right economy and desire to help along 
im every Way possible, commend me to 
a woman every time—or at least most 





every time. I firmly believe that could 
they have the handling of all moneys 
accruing from the farm there would be 
fewer mortgages than at present, 


os 





A NEW COMER. 

Dear Sisters:—I thought I would 
make you a call and talk about rag 
carpets. Why make them at all? You 
can buy carpets: so cheap and when 
they have their annual sales you can 
get a good bargain. 

The finest rugs I have seen were 
made out of old Paisley shawls. They 
were woven three-fourths of a yard 
wide and one and one-half yards long; 
the warp and border were brown. An- 
other one (of rags) has the center black, 
the border brown and red. 

I want to tell the young housekeep- 
ers to put the sugar in the crust before 
you put in the fruit when you are 
making pies. And in Washing, when 
water is scarce, wash your white 
clothes first, then take a crash towel 
and strain the suds and wash your 
flannels and black clothes, They will 
not show lint. Use plenty of borax for 
flannels, 

Always keep turpentine in the house, 
If you have pleurisy bathe the part af- 
fected and rub thoroughly and cover 
with a hot flannel. If-you have a felon 
coming, wet it with turpentine and 
sprinkle salt on several times a day 
and it will kill it. Boils can be driven 
away by rubbing them with it, and if 
the children spill ink on their clothes, 
wet the spots with turpentine and they 
will soon wash out. 

And don’t nag John to death to set 
out berry bushes without you can see 
some help in sight to pick them. I had 
a neighbor who had a fine lot of ber- 
ries last year and it looked as though 
they would go to waste. The baby 
Was taken sick; there were two older 
ones to look after, and Jobn working 
early and late to save the expense of a 
hired man so he could fix up the house, 
While they were feeling blue a friend 
of theirs from the city came to visit 
them. Her little girl was sick and the 
doctor ordered a trip to the country. 








That city woman put on a print dress 


and went to work. She picked berries 
and canned them, and the children got 
rosy and strong, 

When you pick your cucumbers this 
year don’t lay them down in salt. They 
are so much nicer to put them right 
into vinegar. Put plenty of horserad- 
ish root in to keep the vinegar. The 
horseradish prevents scum from form- 
ing on it. 

I wish we might all meet our editor 
and tell her how much we enjoy her 
Chats. 

AUNT DEB. 





SOMB PRETTY SUMMER DRESSES. 


¢ I am going to write about some 
pretty dresses that a friend has just 
brought from New York. First is a 
black silk. It is not the heaviest, but 
a summer silk.» The skirt measures 
four yards around the bottom. The 
fullness is gathered all at the back. 
Under the gathers is fastened a very 
small pad made of haircloth, sewed so 
as to form three puffs going across 
and sewed on a small piece of cambric. 
Around the bottom of the skirt are two 
ruffles of two-inch-wide black | satin 
ribbon. These ruffles are not full, and 
the ribbon is gathered just the least 
bit from the edge and are sewed on the 
skirt by hand. The first ruffle is put 
on about three inches from the bottom 
of the skirt, and the second one is two 
and one-half inches above that. On 
the inside of the skirt is a blue silk 
bias ruffle, two and a half inches wide, 
not very full, and gathered at the edge, 
no heading. The bottom of this ruftie 
goes to the edge of the skirt and shows 
when the skirt is lifted. The waist is 
a very short basque, faced at the bot- 
tom, plain back. The front from the 
shoulders to the depth of six inches 
is a shirred yoke of light blue silk. The 
stock collar is shirred and closes at the 
back under a small bow. These are of 
the blue. The front of waist is closed 
with hooks and eyes, and below the 
blue silk the waist is plain. A wide 
girdle of blue silk, shirred, goes around 
the waist. The sleeves are medium 
tight, and at the top is a large puff, 
like the leg-o’-mutton. They are cut 
in one piece. At the wrist is a ruffle 
one and a half inches deep, of black 
silk, and under this a blue silk ruflle,. 
same depth. 

A dark blue summer serge has the 
front gore tucked. The tucks are one 
and a quarter inches deep, commenc- 
ing three inches from the bottom of 
skirt and reaching to the waist. The 
tucks are three inches apart, and are 
run by hand. The tucking is done be- 
fore the breadth is cut. A plain short 
basque with tiny black buttons, plain 
standing collar, close-fitting sleeves, 
with puff at the top. The jacket for 
this suit is short, plain back, loose 
fronts. The collar is turned over. 
Sleeves are plain at bottom with good- 
sized puff at top. Under this jacket is 
worn a _ plain shirtwaist, without 
sleeves, made of the serge. 

A pretty dress is of thin muslin, 
white with light purple vine. A gored 
skirt reaches to the knees. At the edge 
of this is a straight flounce of four 
widths of the muslin, with a hem four 
inches wide. This deep flounce is cov- 
ered with narrow rufiles of the muslin. 
The rufiles are straight, two inches 
wide, a very narrow hem, and each is 
edged with white lace half an inch 
wide. Allow half fullness in the ruf- 
fles and gather so as to allow the least 
bit of a heading. Put the lower ru.ue 
on where the hem is sewed, the next 
so that the lace will be one inch above 
the lower ruffie, and so on until the 
straight flounce is covered, and put 
one ruffle on the gored part above the 
flounce. With this is a shirtwaist 
gathered quite full. on the shoulders 
and at the waist line both back and 
front, the gathers at the waist line 
being stitched to a strap, The waist is 
worn outside of the skirt, and is fin- 
ished at ‘the bottom with a rufiie same 
as on the skirt. The sleeves are a 
small shirt sleeve, gathered into a nar- 
row wristband, and a ruffle, same as 
the others, falling over the hand. At 
the top, and going entirely around the 
sleeve, are three ruffles, same as oth- 
ers. The top one is sewed in with the 
sleeve, and all are one inch apart. The 
neck is finished with a narrow stock. 
shirred, of purple silk, same shade as 
the vine in the goods. Around the 
waist is a belt of the silk fastened at 
the left side under a bow, with short 
ends, of the same. 

A fancy waist made of dark red, 
very fine, thin serge, trimmed with the 
natrowest worsted braid, is very pret- 
ty. The back is made plain without 











seams, and long enough to cover the 
waistband of the skirt. The lining jn 
the front is tight fitting and hooked, 
In the front is a plain piece of the 
serge. This is fastened under the ¢o]- 
lar at the right side, and crosses ty 
the left and is hooked. This piece at 
the neck reaches to the shoulder seams 
and is slanted to a point at the bottom. 
reaching to the waist, where it is held 
in place with a hook and eye. On this 
are rows of the black braid; going 
across, put on half an inch apart. The 
outside fronts are very full, gathered 
full length of the shoulders, and at the 
bottom of the waist gathered into one 
inch space at each side, with two. rows 
of gathers. The fronts look full and 
bag slightly. These fronts are trimmed 
across with the braid, the rows half an 
inch apart; this reaches to where the 
gathers commence. <At the back are 
two rows of braid forming a pointed 
yoke. The sleeves are small at the 
wrist with two rows of braid near the 
edge; at the top is a large puff with 
three rows of braid dividing the puff 
on the length. The collar’ is high, 
standing, with four rows of braid. It 
closes at the front. 
CLARA. 





MOUNTING PICTURES AT HOME. 


No doubt we all have one or more 
pictures which we would like to see 
framed yet hardly feel like going to 
the expense of purchasing frames for. 
These may be mounted in the follow- 
ing manner and present a very pleas- 
ing appearance, at slight expense, 

Procure a pane of glass one inch or 
more larger all around than the pic- 
ture, says an exchange. Give the face 
of the picture a very thin coating of 
varnish or*enamel, then place it exact- 
ly in the center of the glass, face down, 
exactly where you wish it to remain. 
With a soft cloth press the back of 
the picture carefully until it adheres 
perfectly to the glass and every air 
bubble is removed. Do not move the 
picture’ the least bit after having once 
placed it on the glass. 

To finish the edge of the glass and 
provide for hanging, procure four 
brass rings a little smaller than a sil- 
ver quarter. With a pair of pincers 
bend ‘them exactly across the center, 
forming a perfect crescent, allowing 
just room for the corner of the glass to 
enter the space between the wires. 
Place a crescent over each corner of 
the glass and connect them with pieces 
of small brass chain along the edges of 
the glass. They may be hung by a bit 
of the chain. 

The margin of clear glass may be 
decorated with a hand-painted vine. 








SPARE MINUTES. 


In a child’s autograph album over 
the single word, “Marthy,” stood a 
crag with a crow perched on its sum- 
mit, one leg drawn up, and his head 
canted dolefully to one side. 

“Did you do that, Mat?’ someone 
asked. laughingly; “is it meant to rep- 
resent:yourself?” 

“Of course. Isn’t it life-like?” 

“You’d make your fortune drawing 
-aricatures for some of the big papers. 
Why don’t you try it?” 

“Never thought. I wouldn't know 
how to get into them, anyway.” 

“Why, all you’d have to do would be 
to draw something like that, with 
some great politician’s face on it in- 
stead of yours—the man and the bird 
would need similar characteristics, to 
be sure; a snake in the grass wouldn't 
represent one whose dealings are all 
open and above board—and send it. 
first to one paper, then to another, till 
you find a purchaser. I would, if I 
had your talent.” 

Mat didn’t. follow her friend’s ad- 
vice, she had too humble an opinion of 
her gift; but the conversation set her 
to thinking. Every paper and maga- 
zine was crowded with advertisements 
and she knew that such work com- 
manded a good price. Many of the ad- 
vertising columns contained mere sto- 
ries, not cleverly told, and without 
“catchy” pictures. She studied the 
poorest specimens and the best, and 
decided that she could produce better 
work than the average. Happening 
upon a plain statement of the virtues 
of an advertised household article, she 
made a sketch of a kitchen interior, its 
mistress in throes of perplexity as she 
tried to work in the old-fashioned way. 
When this was finished to her satis- 
faction she sketched the same kitchen 
with the same mistress triumphantly 
using the little invention. Remember- 
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ing directions that she had once read, 
she enlarged her pictures to four times 
the size needed, and showed them to 
her sister Kate, Kate had long es- 
sayed to “write for the papers,” with- 
out success. 

“Kate,” she said, “you know we read 
that writers of advertisements who 
cannot draw hire an artist to illustrate 
their articles. Now, I’m going to re- 
verse it. I can draw, but I can’t write, 
so I'll hire you, and pay you when I 
get it, if I ever do. I want the most 
‘taking’ story you can write, to ‘illus- 
trate’ these pictures. It must be con- 
densed, to be sure, but ‘catchy.’ ” 

Kate wrote and wrote, until the re- 
sult pleased Mat, and they sént their 
work to the selected advertiser, with 
Kate’s most business-like letter. It 
was accepted, and their pin money was 
a certainty. Henceforward Kate wrote 
the “ads” and Mat illustrated them. 
Or, when Mat was busy, Kate made 
her camera take the place of her sis- 
ter’s ingenuity, or offered her “ads” 
without illustration. And often Mat 
added a few appropriate words of her 
own to her pictures and mailed them 
independently of her sister’s aid. They 
are self-supporting women, and will 
not “marry for a home.” 

L, L. TROTT. 


FARM DINNERS. 








I have seen so many farmers’ wives 
that served the same dinner day after 
day. that I wonder that everyone does 
not get sick of the farm, “But,” one 
woman said in astonishment, “if you 
had nothing but pork and _ potatoes, 
how would you vary your dinner?” 

“T should do it even on those things,” 
I answered decidedly. 

After finding out what her resources 
were, the following is the menu I pre- 
pared for her for one week: 

Monday: Smoked ham, mashed po- 
tatoes, turnips cooked in milk, cabbage 
salad, white bread and butter, mince 
pie, tea. 

Tuesday: Fried pork, baked pota- 
toes, stewed tomatoes, fried onions, 
graham bread and butter, rice pudding, 
tea, 

Wednesday: Fresh ham, boiled po- 
tatoes, fried cabbage, turnips and oiled 
with pork, white bread and butter, ber- 
ry pie, tea. 

Thursday: Side pork fried in batter, 
escalloped potatoes, stewed cabbage, 
boiled onions, white bread and butter, 
strawberry shortcake with cream, tea. 

Friday: Boiled ham, potatoes cooked 
in their jackets, turnips with sauce, to- 
matoes, white bread and_ butter, 
graham pudding with syrup, tea. 

Saturday: Fresh pork, fried pota- 
toes, cold slaw, baked pork and beans, 
graham bread and butter, apple pie, 
tea. 5 

Of course if my friend had _ had 
squash, carrots, beets, parsnips, etc., 
the bill could have been still more 
varied, but I was working with the 
material in hand, The tomatoes and 
other fruit were canned. If you have 
ever so little try and vary your dinner 
as much as possible, 

Turnips cooked in milk: Chop tur- 
nips fine and cook until tender, then 
drain off all water, add seasoning, 
milk, and a generous piece of butter. 

Pork fried in batter: Make batter 
as for fritters, When pork is done dip 
slices in this batter and fry again. 

Graham bread: One egg, two cups 
sour milk, soda to sweeten, half cup 
molasses, graham flour to make a stiff 
batter. Bake in a slow oven. 

Cold slaw: Chop cabbage fine, add a 
little salt, vinegar, sugar and some 
sweet cream. A few slices of cold 
hoiled egg or beet pickle may be placed 
on top. 

IRMA B. MATTHEWS. 


A PRETTY COUCH COVER AND 
PILLOWS. 








A pretty and easily-made cover tu 
protect a nice couch, or cover up the 
defects of an old one, is made of 
checked gingham, in checks about 
three-fourths of an inch square, The 
one I have is green and white and is 
made long enough to cover the whole 
couch, head and all. It is just the 
Width of the gingham and has a ruf- 
fle six inches wide along one side and 
across the ends. I have a hem about 
in inch wide in the ruffle and a double 
cross-stitch in white working cotton 
°*n each dark square along the edge. 
Five yards will make this cover and 
i pillow to match. The pillow is 
worked on one side with the cross- 
Stitch. The best feature about them 
1s that they wash so nicely, Turkey 


red cotton makes nice pillows for 
every-day use. 

I saw a pair of porch pillows re- 
cently made of flags, two flags being 
used for each. The edges are fin- 
ished plain. A lounge pillow which 
is both pretty and patriotic is made 
from dotted mull, with dots an inch 
or more in diameter, These dots are 
worked over with embroidery silk, al- 
ternately red and blue. With an ap- 
propriate ruffle of red, white and blue 
ribbon they are very dainty. Dotted 
net, with double ruffle of the same, 
makes a pretty cover over any colored 
lining and is inexpensive. 

EVA. 





HOLDER FOR SAFETY PINS. 





An odd little ornament for holding 
safety pins can be made of a doll’s 
head, satin ribbon and felt. The head 
is wax, with curly blond hair, and is as 
large as a medium-sized hickory nut. 
Take two pieces of the finest and thin- 
nest white felt (flannel will do if you 
cannot get the felt); each piece should 
be five inches long and two and three- 
fourths inches wide. These are pinked 
—very fine—on both sides and one end 
of each. These are for the underskirt. 
The dress is of light blue satin ribbon, 
three inches wide. Cut two pieces of 
the ribbon, each six and a half inches 
long, and fringe one end of each piece 
three-fourths of an inch deep. This is 
for the bottom of dress skirt. At the 
other two ends fringe it the eighth of 
an inch and gather the two pieces in 
around the doll’s neck. One inch be- 
low the neck sew on the plain edges of 
the felt pieces between the two pieces 
of ribbon, and draw tight, thus form- 
ing the waist line. The sleeves are 
gathered at the top and in shape leg-o- 
mutton, one and a quarter inch long. 
Sew them in at the sides, same as you 
would in the armhole of a waist. They 
are made of the blue ribbon and will 
be stiff enough to stand out without 
anything in them. Cross the sleeves a 
little at each side over the skirt just 
below the waist. The two pieces of 
felt are for holding safety pins. These 
holders may be put up against the 


wall, or put upon the dresser. 
ILKA. 





FAMILY SEWING, 





There are 6O many housekeepers 
who are compelled to do their own 
sewing that the question of how to 
dispose of it to the best advantage is 
an important one, especially if the 
family is large. 

First, it seldom pays to make over 
garments unless the material is very 
good. If it ig not good the garment 
will not wear half long enough to pay 
for the trouble spent in making it 
over, There is such a thing as being 
too economical. 

Do not buy expensive materials if 
the garments are to be worn by 
growing children. I think it is a good 
plan to dress children simply. 

There are always ready-made gar- 
ments to be bought, but it hardly pays 
to make a practice of buying them, 
for the sewing is generally very poor- 
ly done and they are continually rip- 
ping, but the underclothing may be 
bought ready made to good advantage. 

It is well to begin summer sewing 
the latter part of the winter, although 
the nice summer dresses may be left 
to see what the summer styles will be. 

Before beginning have everything 
handy, thread, hooks and eyes, but- 
tons, etc. If you can have a room 
expressly for sewing, you will save 
steps and time, by not having to “pick 
up” three times a day. It is a good 
plan to have a cutting day and roll 
each garment by itself. The paper 
patterns which can be bought cheaply 
are quite a help to the home dress- 


maker. 
ELIZABETH GRIFFIN. 





For ringworm try sulphur and lard 
rubbed on the spot every few hours. 





For discolorations under and about 
the finger nails try a little oxalic acid 
dissolved in a tablespoonful of water. 





To make chocolate for 50 guests an 
authority upon the subject says take 
three-fourths of a pound of chocolate 
and, after melting it, stir it into a pint 
of boiling water and boil for ten min- 
utes, Then add five quarts sweet milk 
and one pound granulated sugar. 
Strain and add whipped cream when 


serving. 








A SERVICEABLE COUCH. 





A lounge for common use, fashioned 
after the pattern of the couches now 
most frequently offered for sale, ean 
easily be made by any woman after 
her husband has nailed the frame to- 
gether. Select two boards or planks a 
foot wide and as long as the head of 
the house is tall, for it will be placed 
in the kitchen or “living room” for his 
comfort. Join them by nailing narrow 
strips on the under side. The head- 
board will need to be two feet long 
and about a foot high. Fasten it on 
With stout nails. Any round sticks 
from the woodpile, with ends smooth- 
ly sawed, will serve for legs. Peel off 
the bark and, either before or after at- 
taching to the lounge, paint to mateh 
the woodwork of the room. Set in 
about two inches from the edge, and 
fasten with spikes. Casters and 
springs are valuable auxiliaries and 
can be added without much trouble. In 
the angle formed by the junction of 
head and seat tack a small cushion, to 
make the incline less abrupt, and over 
it tack a cushion of sacking filled with 
straw, excelsior or batting, that will 
reach from edge of headboard to the 
foot. Cover the whole with stout 
denim or painted canvas, tacking on 
the under side. 


GRAPE JELLY, 








Use grapes not entirely ripe. When 
about half colored put them into a 
granite or porcelain kettle and heat 
gradually. Cook gently until soft 
enough to allow the juice to escape, 
then put into a muslin bag and hang 
over a large earthen crock and let it 
drip all night. Use no pressure what- 
ever, and do not squeeze the bag at all 
while handling. In the morning meas- 
ure the juice after carefully pouring it 
out of the crock into another, making 
sure to get none of the dregs, as this is 
the, cause of crystallizing so common in 
grape jelly. Allow one pound of gran- 
ulated sugar to each pint of juice, put- 
ting the sugar into the oven in flat 
dishes to heat, but be careful not to 
scorch it. Boil the juice five minutes, 
then add the sugar. Let it come to a 
boil and remove at once from the fire. 
Pour into hot tumblers. This will be 
very firm and nice. 

Leroy. LUCY Me. K. 


AN INCIDENT. 





“How lovely you look,” said one wo- 
man to another as she came to visit 
her hard-working friend, 

“IT am lovely,’ replied the hard- 
working woman with a laugh that 
seemed an apology for what might be 
thought self-praise. “Not lovely in my 
hard calloused -hands, nor my poor 











gown, nor sun-burned face, but in the 
possession of the divine love that all 
have within them.” 

“Do you think all have this beautify- 
ing, divine love within them? The de- 
praved, the criminal, and vain, frivo- 
lous people?” 

“Indeed, yes,” promptly answered 
the other, “but like the besieged San- 
tiago they have intrenched themselves 
so securely behind pride, sin, fashion 
and selfishness that their light is hid- 
den and only the touch of the Master’s 
hand can reveal it,’ and a look of pity 
shown in her eyes. 

Instead of condemning or judging, 
why should we not strive to break 
away the barriers from so many dark- 
ened lives that their light may shine 
out, and beautify not only their own 
lives but of all who come within their 
influence. 


’ 


BEE. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





Birthday Cake.—One cup butter, two 
cups brown sugar, one cup milk, four 
eggs, two teaspoons of baking powder, 
four small cups of flour, one cup rai- 
sins, spices. 

Ginger Snaps.—One cup lard, two 
cups molasses, one even tablespoonful 
of ginger, one even tablespoonful of 
saleratus dissolved in a little hot 
water, half a teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Knead in flour to roll thin. 

REE. 





When writing to advertisers please mention 
tha you saw their advertisement in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 


PANSY, GERANIUM AND 
SWEET PEA BOOK. 


How to grow and bloom them by newer methods; 
by experienced amateurs, who give minute and 
practical details adapted to all sections of our 
country, for their successful culture at all 
seasons, by overcoming all obstacles and com- 
plying to their. natural requisites, producing 
pansies, large, rich and velvety. Geraniums 
developed by the rotary renewal, double prun- 
ing, rest and action system, producing flowers 
in profusion, winter and summer, large and 
lustrous, that are marvels of beauty. Sweet Peas 
by the tap root, and firm undersoil method, super- 
ceding the modern trench, its labor, and draw- 
backs insures health, vigor and continuous bloom, 
large and graceful, until autumn. Jado fibre, a 
new method, used with the above, adding depth 
and lustre to the color, is outlined. 

PRICE 50 CENTS, Postpaid. 
P. O. Money Order Preferred. Address 
FK.M. MILLER, Coshocton, Ohio. 


1898 Bicycles Down to $5.00. 


New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gents’ Bicycles 
are now being sold on easy conditions as low as 
85.00° others outright at $13.95, and high-grade at 
$19.95 and #22.50, to be paid for after received. 
If you will cut this notice out and send to Sears, 
Rogsuck & Co, Chicago, they will send you their 
1898 Bicycle Catalogue and full particulars, 





maYHAY FEVER 


URED. Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 





To stick tnings use 
Beware!! Take no 





High-Arm Michigan Farmer 


SEWING MACHINE! 


ONLY 


$18.00 


Or with the MICHIGAN FARMER ONE YEAR ONLY $19.00. 





ALL THE LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 


Self-setting needle; automatic 
bobbin winder, with oak or 
walnut woodwork; new bent 
wood top, seven long skeleton 
drawers. Full and complete 
set of attachments and illus- 
trated instruction book sent 
with each machine. Every 
machine we send out guaran- 
teed to be in every way equal 
to the best made in America 
and guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. 
$18 only, or $19 with paper one 
_ year; cash must be sent with 
. order. 


Mississippi River. 


If you want the best Sewing Machine made in the world 
at the lowest price ever offered, send us your order. 


Address 
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“egal Department 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


Widow Not Heir of Estate of Hus- 
band’s parent.—A, G.—If a son marries 
and dies, leaving no children, can his 
wife come in as an heir to his parents’ 
estate, or in his share of the property? 
—No. 

Abstract of Title no Part of the Title 
and Need Not be Furnished Unless 
Stipulated For.—J. A., Augusta, Mich. 
—A purchased land on contract and 
upon complying with condition of con- 
tract demands deed. Can he require 
an abstract of title to the land?—He 
cannot unless there is an agreement 
that vendor shall furnish abstract. An 
abstract is not an implied feature of a 
sale of lind. Every. title is of record, 
and the abstract merely assists the 
purchaser in satisfying himself of the 
title, and, in the absence of special 
agreement, the purchaser must pay for 
his investigation. 

School Officers Must be Elected by 

,allot—Remedy—School charts again. 
—Subscriber, Worth, Mich.—I would 
like to know whether we have legal 
school officers, as they have been put 
in without a ballot. They have bought 
a chart and paid $35.50 for it without 
the consent of the people. Have they 
the right to pay for it out of the dis- 
trict money? We want to bond the dis- 
trict for a new schoolhouse and change 
school site. If said board is not legal, 
what is the remedy?—The election 
must be by ballot. This is mandatory, 
but where such officers have been 
unanimously elected by viva voce vote 
at a regular meeting, no other persons 
Claiming to have been eleceted, and 
they have qualified and are acting, 
they can not be ousted. The proper 
procedure to test legality of election is 
by quo warranto proceedings. In re- 
gard to chart, the statute specifies that 
wall maps shall not exceed $12 in price. 
If contract was secured through forged 
recommendation of Superintendent 
Hammond, as has been the case else- 
where according to our correspondeuts, 
we would advise that your board re- 
turn chart and refuse to pay the bill. 
If they have contracted for the map 
at $35.50 and they have not been mis- 
led by false representations, they must 
pay all over $12 out of their own pock- 
ets. 

Sale by vendee of property which he 
holds under terms of conditional sale.— 
G. P. B., Litchfield, Mich.—A. I*. buys a 
bicycle of H. W. I. and gives a note 
stating that the property shall remain 
the property of H. W. H. until the note 
is paid. A. F. pays part of said note 
and then sells the bicycle to another 
party. Can the first party replevin and 
hold it? If this can be done, whose 
money is it that was paid? In other 
words, will the money paid be for- 
feited for use of machine, or have to 
be paid back?—Conditional sales are 
recognized in this State, and the title 
remains in H. W.H., who may replevin 
the bicycle. The disposition of the 
money already paid by A. F. cannot 
be disposed of in the replevin suit, but 
may be adjusted in an action by A. F. 
against H. W. H., and the amount re- 
covered should be the amount paid, less 
a fair compensation for the use of the 
bicycle during the period it remained in 
hig possession (or, perhaps, the interest 
on its price for the period), as well as a 
deduction for any damage beyond that 
arising from its legitimate use, and for 
any incidental expenses incurred in re- 
gaining possession. The man who pur- 
chased from A. F., though acting in 
good faith, has acquired no interest in 
bicycle, except A. F.’s equity, so to 
speak, but which he is not in position 
to enforce. Conditional sales work 
many hardships. Some states require 
that they be made matters of record, 
for common protection. 


Discontinuance of highway—neces- 
sary steps—blank petition—placing rub- 
bish in the highway a misdemeanor— 
penalty.—M, D., Lake Odessa.—1. How 
shall I proceed to have a road discon- 
tinued? Who acts on petition? How 
many signers are necessary ?—W here 
the road is wholly within the township 
the township commissioner of high- 
ways determines the question, with an 
appeal open to township board. Have 
the following petition signed by at 
least seven freeholders of your town- 
ship and present to township highway 
commissioner, who is then required to 
view the premises and appoint a place 
for a hearing within five days after re- 
ceipt of petition, and serve written no- 
tice on owners or occupants of lands 


alk 





through or adjoining which highway 


runs. After viewing the premises and 
holding the hearing he passes upon the 
petition and files a report of the pro- 
ceedings with township clerk. An ap- 
peal to township board must be made 
within ten days after commissioner's 
determination: 

“To the Commissioner of Highways 
of the Township of , County cf 
eee The undersigned, freeholders 
of said township of hereby 
make application to you, the said com- 
missioner, to discontinue the highway 
in said township, running as follows: 
(describe road), which said highway is 
not included within the corporate lim- 
its of any city or village. 

Dated at ...... , this ... 
A. D., 1898.” 

(Signed by seven freeholders of the 
township.) : 

2. How can I prevent people from 
the town dumping city rubbish on the 
road adjacent to my premises ?—Put 
facts before your highway commission- 
er, or, if possible, before prosecuting 
attorney. Do not sign complaint, how- 
ever, except on advice of your attor- 


eeeenes 


day of ...., 


ney, or prosecuting attorney. The fol- 
lowing is the statute in force: “Any 


person or persons unless duly author- 
jzed by the highway commissioner of 
the township or the overseer of the 
road district who shall put any garb- 
age, rubbish, or waste material of any 
kind into any highway of any town- 
ship of this state with the intent to 
permit the same to remain therein, to 
the injury in any way of said highway, 
or the annoyance of the citizens of this 
state, or any of them, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall 
forfeit and pay a sum of not 
less than $5 nor more than $10, 
together with the costs of prosecution, 
and in default of the payment thereof, 
shall be imprisoned in the county jail 
of the county in which such conviction 
may be had not exceeding ten days, or 
both such fine and imprisonment, in 
the discretion of the court.” 


The | Markets. 





WHEAT. 


Values have been declining all week, 
and the market at present is very dull 
and shows weakness. Dealers are afraid 
to buy beyond positive needs in face of 
the large crop that has been harvested. 
Only conservative marketing by farmers 
has held up prices to their present range. 
This is seen by the higher prices paid for 
spot than for the near-by futures. While 
the visible supply is hardly more than 
one-third wuat it was at this date last 
year, dealers know that farmers’ bins are 
well filled. If the farmers begin market- 
ing freely, we look for a further decline in 
prices. Foreign markets generaliy show 
weakness. 

The following tabie exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from August 8 to August 18: 


No.2 No.3 No.1 Mixed Mixed 


Re Red White Red White 

A a ee 7214 0 68% 71 6854 

jl, 72% 6914 67% 71 67% 
; ‘ ee 72 ye W% 71 69 

as 72% 70 6814 70% 68% 
ic; | 3% 71% 70 72 70 

gn: 72% 70% 69% 71% 69% 
a ae 734%, 71 69 71% ~=««69 
Ee eee% 72% %T% 69 71 69 
M Mivebese 72 70 69 7014 69 
yee | Ae 7% w 69 70 69 


_ The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


Aug. Sept Dec. 
RN ne sbwccab seek 72% 6914 ieee 
PY ssnsabastas 7 67% aes 
DRIER, isch ae ake vese> 70% 6714 661, 
OMIA on decease ss 71% 674% 661% 
Wednesday ......... 70% 66% 6514 
RORY osnesseses 71 67% 66 


The visible supply of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada on Saturday last 
was 6,897,000 bu, as Compared with 8,254,000 
bu the previous week, and 17,226,000 bu at 
the corresponding date in 1897. The de- 
crease for the week was 1,357,000 bu. 

In this market the scarcity of cash 
wheat keeps it at a premium. Farmers 
are selling so little that interior mills are 
taking about a‘l that is offered, and pay- 
ing about Detroit prices. 

The Modern Miller says: “Export 
orders have been fairly satisfactory, with 
an indication of eontinued improvement 
in price and trading. Winter wheat is 
still showing up unsatisfactory as to qual- 
ity and light weight, and the holding on 


practice of the farmer prevents better 
milling quality from reaching the 
markets.” 


Beerbohm estimates the weekly require- 
ments of United Kingdom for the season 
at 6,000,000 bu., which would mean tota: 
imports of 312,000,000 bu. for the year. 

Beerbohm says: ‘Buyers seem to be ab- 
solutely callous, and to have a seitled 
conviction that by waiting until the ad- 
vent of the new crop they will be able to 
do better.” 

A Paris cable says: “Russian wheat 
crop is small and poor in quality, owing to 
rains. Offerings are very smal, and 
farmers expecting war are holding their 
wheat back.” 

The St. Paul weekly crop report says of 
the situation in the northwest: ‘‘Harvest- 
ing is practically compleie, and in some 
sections thrashing is well under way. 
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‘ 
Crops of small grain are grading well, and 
the yield runs for wheat in the neighbor- 
hood of from 12 to 20 bu to the acre. 
Thrashing has been delayed in some sec- 
tions by wet weather, but is now rapidly 
being completed. 

The visible supply has dropped to the 
lowest figures ever reported, sti.l no one 
wants wheat. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
BUTTER. 

The butter market holds firm, especial- 
ly for the best creamery, which is a 
shade higher. Fancy dairy is scarce, the 
best of the receipts not being entit:ed to 
that grade. However, the demand 
is good enough to take all that of- 
fers of even fair quality. Quotations 
range as follows: Creamery, 19 
@20c; farcy Gairy, 16@1ic; fair to good 
dairy, 183@15c: common dairy, 11@12c; low 
graces, 9G10c. At Chicago values are a 
shade Icwer on the finest creamery, but 
other grades are unchanged. There is a 
fair scesonable demand, with a strong 


undertone to the market. Quotations in 
that market range as follows: Cream- 
eries, extras, 18%c; firsts, 17@17%c; 


seconds, 12@15c; dairies, extras, 16@1614¢; |- 


firsts, 18@14c; No 2, 12@12%c; ladles, ex- 
tras, 124@18c; packing stock 12%c 
per lb. The New York market is 
practically unchanged so far as values 
are corcerred. While the demand has 
beer rather light receipts have been 
equally so, and this fact has sustained 
prices. There is some accumulation of 
second grade stock, which would proba- 


b:y ‘be taken at outside figures under a 
more urgent demand. Quotations on 


Thursday were as follows: Creamery, 
Western, extras, per lb, 19c; do firsts, 17% 
@i8%c; do thirds to seconds, 14%@17c: do 
State, extras, 18%c; do firsts, 1714@18c; do 
thirds to seconds, 1412@17¢; Western June, 
extras, 19c; do firsts, 18@1814c; State dairy, 
half-firkin tubs, fancy, 17¢c; Go firsts, 15% 
@léc; do thirds to secei ds, 18@15c; State 
dairy, tins, etc., 13@151%4c; Western imita- 
tion creamery, extras, 154%@l6c; do firsts, 
14@144%c; do seccnds, 13@13%c; Western 
dairy, finest, 15c: do thirds to firsts, 12@ 
l4c; factory, June, extras, 14¢: do firsts, 
13%c; do current packed, finest, 13%c: do 
~~ ‘irons 12%@18ce; do lower grades, 114@ 
Ls 
At Elgin on Monday there were 525 tubs 
offered, and 260 withdrawn, owners refus- 
ing 18c; sales were 165 tubs at 18%c; last 
mag ae _ the same; a year ago it 
was loc. Sales reporced for las yee 
12,000 tubs. , ata 
CHEESE. 
So far as cur local market is concerned 
there are no changes to note since our 
last report. The ruling figures for the 
best full creams ore 8%@§ec per Ib, very 
little selling at the cutside price. At 
Chicago there has been some improve- 
ment in the situation, as evidenced by a 
practica] advance in several grades since 
a week ago, end we report a steady mar- 
ket at that point at the following range: 
Yovng America quoteé at 8@8'%ec per Ib; 


twins, - 7%@8e; cheddars, 7@7%c:; New 
Yerk, ™@8c; brick, §%4@9%4c; Limbureger, 
new, 72@8e; Swiss, new, 10@10%c. The 


New York market also shows some im- 
eget ey is the result of moder- 
ate receipts and a siightlv 1provec <- 
pert a ghtly improved ex 
e very moderate receipts, howeve 

have had most to do with tihe firmer mar. 
ket. Exports the past week amounted to 
19,826 boxes, which is considerably in ad- 
vance of those of the previous week. 
Quotations. in that market are as fol. 
lows: State, full cream, large, colored 
fancy, 7c; do white, fancy, 7c; do col- 
ored or white, choice, 74c; do good to 
prime, 7@7%c; do common to fair, 614@ 
6%c; do small, colored, fancy, 8c; do 
white, fancy, 7%c; do good to choice, 7% 
@T4c; do common to fair, 6@7c; light 
skims, small, choice, 64@6%c; do large, 
choice, 5%@6c; part skims, small, choice, 
5%@6c; do large, choice, 51%,@5'%4c; do good 
to prime, 44%4@5c; do common to fair, 24@ 
3%c; full skims, 2c. <# 

In the Liverpool market quotations for 
American cheese are 38s per cwt. for col- 
ored, and 37s 6d for white, as compared 
po an average of 37s reported last 
week. 





WOOL, 


While the markets at the east are quiet, 
their usual condition at this season of 
the year, the future outlcok of the trade 
is steadily improvirg. We do not expect 
much buying in August, nor much activ- 
ity for two cr three weeks yet. It is a 
notable feature of the situation, how- 
ever, that values do not weaken with the 
present iight demand. This is good evi- 
dence that an advance is assured when- 
ever the manufacturers begin making 
their fall purchases. Dealers are still 
heavy buyers in the far west, and at a 
range of prices far above a parity with 
those quoted in Boston or New York. 
The saies in Boston the past week footed 
up over 2,5(v,000 Ibs., of which 2,000,000 ibs. 
were domestic, and only 500,000 foreign. 
Quotations in that market are as follows: 
Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces—X and 
above, 25@26c; XX and XX above, 29@30c; 
deiaine, 30c; No 1 combing, 30c; No 2 
combing, 29ec. Michigan, Wisconsin, ete.— 
Michigan, 25c; No i Michigan, 25c; No 1 
Michigan combing, 29¢: No 1. Illinois 
combing, 29c; No 2 Michigan combing, 23c; 
No 2 Illinois combing, 28c; X New “York, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, 22@28c; No 
2 New York, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, 28c; delaine Michigan, 28c. Un- 
washed medium—Kentucky and Indiana 
%-blcod combing, 22@2:; Kentucky and 
Indjana %-blcod combing, 28c; No 1 \%- 
blood combing, 21@28c; Missouri 3-blood 
combing, 22c; braid combing, 20c; lake and 


Georgia, 20c. Texas wools—Sprin me- 
dium (12 months), 16@18c; scoured, Base; 


spring fine (12 months), 16@17c; ‘scoured 
47@48c. Territory wools—Montana fine 
medium_ and fine, 14@17c; scoured, 47@48c; 
oe 50@52c; Utah, Wyoming, etc., fine 
= fas 3 ae ea ’ ees 
a gy ogy fine, 14@16c; scoured, 47@48e; 
The last issue of the Fergus County 
Argus, published in Montane, OS gap 
gust 10, gives an extended report of sales 
of wool at Great Falis and Dorsey, that 
a em The _prices paid by purchasers, 
which comprised Boston and ether eastern 





wool houses, ranged from 16% to 481 
cents. The Sage Creek Co. sold its clip 
of 220,000 Ibs. at the fermer price, and an 
Cannon clip, mostly Shrop. wool and well 
put up, broveht the last named price 
These clips, and in fact all others re. 
ported, sold straight, ewes, wethers 
lambs and bucks being included. The bulk 
of the sales rarged from 17 to 18 cents 
The prices paid are just about double 
those of a ycar ago. Several clips which 
were not desirable sold at 15% to 161, 
cents, and some fine fleeces at 1b@i51;, 
The clips rarged from 5,000 to 220,000 lps 
a large number of them ranging from 
15,000 to 90,000 lbs. The total receipts at 
Great Falls this season are estimated at 
seven millions of pounds. It is quite evi- 
dent from the rcport that Montana sheep 
sql gy ne free wool, and 

a ocks in that state will b apidly 
increased. =n Seely 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, Atgust 18, 189s. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barreis are as follows: ) 
Straights 


ee 
EOvenE MEGMIPAN (.5.05ssess 50 on soug sec... 4.95 
Low Grade FMM EWN een ANY aes mae Raven, 3.00 





lows: No. 2, 38c; No. 3, 33c; No. 2 yellow 
33146c; No. 3 yellow, 33c; No. 4 white 30. 
per bu ; 


OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3,081,000 bu., as compared 
with 3,352,000 bu. the previous week and 
6,580,000 bu. at the corresponding date in 


1897. Quotations in this market are as fol- 
lows: No. 2, white, 25%4c; No. 3, white, 


244%c, Market quiet. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 449,000 bu., as compared 
with 437,000 bu. the previous week and 
1,536,000 bu. at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations on No. 2 spot selling at 
454%c per bu; August delivery, 45c per bu. 

BEANS.—October futures quoted at 95c 
per bu.: August at 95c. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot, $3.25 per 
bu; October delivery, $3.70 bid; prime al- 
sike, $4.50 per bu. No. 2 buckhorn, $2.90. 


TIMOTHY SEED.—Prime quoted at 
$1.25 per bu. 
FEED.—Bran, $13; coarse middlings, 


$13.50; fine middlings, $15; cracked corn, 
$15; coarse cornmeal, $14; corn and oat 
chop. $13 pe» ton in jobbing lots. 

: — HAY.—Selling at $8.50@9.00 for 
vest. 

POULTRY.—Spring chickens, 10%c Ib: 
live fowls, 744c per Ib;, live ducks, 5c; live 
turkeys, 8@9c per Ib. 

EGGS.—Selling at 10%@lic per doz for 
fresh. and 11% @12¢c for candied. 

APPLES.—Dull at $1.50@2.00 per bbl. 

DRIED FRUIT.—Quoted as _ follows: 
Evaporated apples, 8% to 9c; evaporated 
peaches, 10 to 12c; dried apples, 414 to 5e; 
apricots, 7144 to 12¢ per Ib. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Selling at $1@1.25 per 
dozen. 

CABBAGE.—Quoted -at $1.25 per bbl, 

MELONS.—Watermelons selling at $10 
to $15 per 100; osage, $1.50 to 1.75 per bbl. 

POTATOES.—State selling at 30@35c per 
bushel. 

WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows: Upwashed fine. 


14@15c; washed fine, 19@20c; unwashed 
medium, 19@20c; washed medium, 22@25c 
per Ib. 


HIDES.—Ouotations are as follows: No. 
1 green, 7c; No. 2 green, 6%c: No. 
cured, 9c; No, 2 cured, 8c; No. 1 green, 
ealf, 10c; No. 2 green, calf, 8%4c; No. 
1 kip, 714c; No, 2 kip, 8c; sheepskins as. to 
wool, $0@$1.25: shearlings, 12@20c. 

PROVISIONS.—Mess pork and_ bacon 
are lower, while lard is higher. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Mess pork, $10 per 
bbl; short cut mess, $11; short clear, $11; 
eompound lard, 54c; family lard. 6c; 
kettle lard, 7c; smoked hams, s@8toc; 
bacon, 84@8%c; shoulders, 6c; picnic 
hams, 6%c per lb. 

COFTFEE.—Market steady and_ un- 
changed. Quotations are as_ follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c; fair, llc; San- 
tos. good, l4c. choice, 18¢c; Maracaibo, 2) 
@25e; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c; pack- 
age coffee sold on the equality plan ona 
basis of $9.50 to $10.50, less 75c per 100-lb. 
case in New York. 

OILS.—Linseed and turpentine are high- 
er. No other changes. Quotations are 
as follows: Raw linseed, 35c; boiled lin- 
seed, 387c per gal, less 1c for cash in 10 
days; extra lard oil, 49ec; No. 1 lard oil, 
30c; water white kerosene, 84c; fancy 
grade, 11%c; deodorized stove gasoline, 
Bec; turpentine, 35@35%c per gal in bbl 
oO 





ts. 

HARDWARE.—No changes have oc- 
curred since our last report: Quotations 
are as follows: Wire nails, $1.50; steel 
cut nails, $1.45 per cwt. new card; axes, 
single bit, bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, 
$8.50; single bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, 
solid steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.35; 
earriage bolts, 7 per cent off list: painted 
barbed wire, $1.60; galvanized do, $1.90 per 
ewt.; single and double strength glass, a 
and 20 per cent off list; sheet iron, No. 24, 
$2.50 per ewt.; galvanized, 75 and 10 per 
cent off list; No. 9 annealed wire, $1.40 
rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Thursday, August 18, 1898. 
CATTLE. 
Cattle receipts Thursday, 827; from the 
west direct to butchers, 29; on sale, 798, 


as compared with 

Quality only fair. 

strong for stockers 
butchers. Common butchers rather slow 
and weak, $4.65 was top price to-day for 
14 good butcher steers av 
$4.60 for 6 do av 1,121 Ibs, I 
prices ranging from $3.10 to $4.25; 
good fat cows, $2.50 to $3.80; bulls, Bem 
to good buichers, $2.75 to $3.40; stockers, 


$3.50 to $3.90. Veal calves—Receipts, 118; 
one week ago, 104; active; 


a few choice 
brought $6.50, bulk’ at $5 to $6 per 100 Ibs. 





























AUG. 20, 1898. 


(15) 131 








Milch cows and springers active at $28 
to each. 

Clark sold Mason 4 stockers av 607 at 
$3.75; 8 mixed butchers to June av 706 at 

“60 and a cow weighing 960 at $2.90. 

Robb sold June 14 mixed butchers av 
608 at $3.60. : 

Baker sold Mich Beef Co 2 cows av 1100 
at $2.75, 1 do weighing 1,170 at $3.00, a steer 
weighing 840 at $4.00, 5 good butcher 
steers av oo? at $4.50 and 2 fat cows av 

235 at $3.50. 

. Harger sold Farnum 3 stockers av 610 
at $3.85 and 4 light butchers av 452 at $3.45, 

Weitzel sold Black 2 cows av 910 at $2.75, 
1 do weighing 850 at $3.50, a bull to Sulli- 
van weighing 1,340 at $3.40 and 6 steers av 
678 at $3.90. a 

Stead sold Fry 7 mixed butchers av 721 
at $3.60. 

Taggart sold Magee 4 bulls av 812 at 
$2.80, 6 mixed butchers av 716 at $3.65 and 
2 common cows av 470 at $2.25. 

Smith sold Caplis & Co 3 mixed butchers 
av 686 at $3.75. 

Hawley sold Mich Beef Co 17 mixed 
butchers av 690 at $3.80 and 6 stockers to 
Farnum av 700 at $3.80. 

Murphy sold Mich Beef Co 7 mixed 
butchers av 643 at $4.00. 

Estep sold Farnum 3 stockers av 653 at 
$3.80, 2 cows to Caplis & Co av 1,075 at 
$3.20 and 5 steers av 800 at $4.30. 

Patrick sold Caplis & Co 2 cows av 950 
at $3.25, 1 do weighing 1,170 at $3.30, a 
heifer weighing 690 at $4.00 and 7 steers av 
892 at $4.25. 

Bishop sold Sullivan 31 stockers av 631 
at $3.85. 

Belheimer sold Mich Beef Co 2 cows av 
1,140 at $3.25, a steer weighing 790 at $3.85 
and a heifer weighing 830 at $4.00. 

Kalahan sold Black a cow weighing 
1,220 at $3.00 and 2 bulls to Reagan av 780 
at $3.12%4, also 15 stockers to Farnum av 
662 at $3.85. 

Robb sold Farnum 6 stockers av 786 at 
$3.8, a bull weighing 670 at $3.00 and 2 
cows to Caplis & Co av 1,100 at $3.60. 

Bergen & T sold Black 3 cows av 1,126 
i and a heifer weighing 1,040 at 


Bunnell sold Farnum 7 stockers av 581 
at $3.75 and 2 steers to Sullivan av 770 at 
$4.00. 6 steers to Mich Beef Co av 1,121 
at $4.60, 2 cows av 1,210 at $3.50 and 1 
weighing 1,060 at $2.60. 

Glenn sold Mason 4 stockers av 530 at 
$3.25 and 7 mixed butchers av 921 at $3.10. 

Sharp sold same 4 stockers av 762 at 


Lovewell sold Farnum a steer weighing 
690 at $3.90, 1 do to Caplis & Co weighing 
ry at $4.45 and a heifer weighing 780 at 


4.00. 
Murphy sold Farnum 8 stockers av 691 
at $3.95 and 4 bulls to McIntyre av 730 at 


Bunnell sold Goff 6 stockers av 528 at 


Lomason sold Sullivan 3 steers av 1,110 
at $4.50, 3 stockers to Mason av 606 at 
$3.85, 3 mixed butchers to Black av 1776 
at $3.90, 4 do av 90 at $3.2 and a cow 
weighing 1,120 at $2.50. 

Mayers sold Sullivan 22 stockers av 785 
at $3.85. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts, Thursday, 1,025; one week ago, 
971. Market active and 10 to 15¢c higher 
for lambs. Fair to good mixed butchers 
strong to shade higher. Range of prices: 
Lambs, $5.00 to $5.75; good mixed lots, $4.50 
to $5.00; fair to good mixed butchers, $3.35 
to $4.40; culls and common, $2.75 to $3.35. 

Weitzel sold Mich Beef Co 16 lambs av 
71 at $5.50 and 5 culls av 112 at $3.00. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Dold Packing Co 
17 lambs av 70 and 47 av 64 at $5.60, 18 do 
av 71, 17 av 67 and & av 64 at $5.50, 8 fat 
butchers av 111, 16 do av 127, 19 do av 92 
at $4.00 and 12 do av 97 at $3.75. 

Butler sold Mich Beef Co 17 lambs av 
80 at $5.75. 

Kalahan sold Young 11 lambs av 81 at 
$5.50 and 9 yearlings av 89 at $4.25, 

Glenn sold Fitzpatrick 26 lambs av 50 
at $5.00. 

Belhimer sold Young 7 lambs av 79 at 


Stephens sold Coats 11 lambs av 83 at 
$5.75 and 14 mixed av # at $4.00, 

Spicer & M sold Monaghan 8 lambs av 
65 at $5.30, 11 mixed av 74 at $4.50 and 24 
lambs to Fitzpatrick av 74 at $5.50. 

HOGS. 


Receipts Thursday, 3,603, as compared 
with 2,507 one week ago; mostly grassers 
and common. Market active; best lots 
sold early at strong last Friday’s prices; 
common slow and weak. Range of prices: 
Fair to good mediums, $3.80 to $4.00; 
grassers, ~$3.70 to $3.75; pigs, $3.40 to $3.65; 
stags, 1-3 off; roughs, $3.00 to $3.25. ° 

Coats sold Kenner 10 pigs av 73 at $3.60. 

Shark sold Sullivan 25 pigs av 96 at $3.60. 

Glenn sold same 108 av 158 at $3.721%4 and 
42 av % at $3.40. 3 

Adams sold same 49 av 152 at $3.75. 

Kelsey sold same 58 av 157 at $3.72%. 

Burden sold same 68 av 157 at $3.70. 

Bandfield sold Parker, Webb & Co % 
av 168 at $3.80. 

Taggart sold same 33 av_ 166 at_ $3.70. 

Patrick sold same 113 at 159 at $8.75. 

Lamoreaux sold.same 73 av 168 at $3.75. 

Clark sold same 38 av 180 at $3.80. 

Smith sold same 73 av 177 at $3.75. 

Estep sold same 54 av 168 at $3.80. __ 

Lovewell sold same 21 av 219 at $3.75. 

Nixon & MceMsold same 92 av 181 at $3.80. 

Lomason sold same 21 av 184 at $3.80. 

Johnston sold same 61 av 156 at $3.80. 

Stephens sold same 125 av 176 at $3.75, 

Weitzel sold same 110 av 194 at $3.75. 

Kalahan sold same 48 av 181 at $3.80. 

Knapp sold same 32 av 153 at $3.75. 

Rook sold same 42 av 206 at $4.00. 

Smith sold R S Webb 17 av 200 at $3.90. 





Friday, Aug. 19, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 248, as compared with 
24 on week ago. Quality not very good. 
Maret active and strong for good handy 
butchers and stockers, common slow and 
weak. $4.75 was top price to-day for 4 
choice butcher steers av 1082 Ibs., and $1.50 
for 7 av 972 lbs., balance as noted; stock- 
ers active and strong to shade _ higher. 
Veal calves steady. There is a good de- 
mand for good fresh young milch cows 
and springers; not many here. receipts 
mostly common; ciosed siow and weak. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Kamman 5 mixed 
butchers av 622 at $3.5), 2 common av 935 
at $2.25, 14 feeders to Sullivan av {80 at 
$4.10, 2 choice steers av 895 at $1.70, 6 stock- 
ers to Jackson av 475 at $3.20 and 3 com- 
mon av 850 at $2.25. x 








3urden sold Sullivan 9 feeders av 846 at 
$2.90. 


Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 9 
steers av 1083 at $4.50, 5 do av 940 at $4.50, 
4 mixed butchers av 825 at $3.65, 3 feeders 
to Suliivan av 80 at $3.90, 12 do av 916 at 
$4.15, 4 cows to Black av 1005 at $2.75 and 
1 do weighing 1050 at $2.50. 3 stockers to 
Farnum av 740 av $3.85, 6 do to Jervice av 
661 at So and 4 do to Mich Beef Co av 
537 s+ $3.25. 

Major so'd Sullivan 10 stockers av 695 
at $3.85, 3 light butchers to Kammen av 
5538 at $3.35 and 6 @o to Mich Beef Co av 
595 at $3.50. 

Fox & Bishop sold Marx 3 steers av 889 
Ap $4.00 and 4 mixed butchers av 865 at 
3.40. 

Duniavey sold Caplis & Co 2 steers av 
770 2t $4.25. 

— sold Sullivan 3 steers av 1023 at 
wo. at 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 6 fat cows 
av 1186 at $3.50, 7 stockers to Farnum av 
770 at $3.85 and 1 weighing 510 at $2.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold ‘Mich Beef Co 2 cows 
av 1085 att $2.75, 1 do weighing 1090 at $3.00, 
2 do av 935 at $3.50, 3 mixea butchers to 
Cook av 123 at $3.50, 2 stockers to Mason 
av ad at $3.00, and 4 do to Fry av 582 at 
$3.00. 

Farmer 

O’Connor sold Caplis & Co 6 heifers av 
791 at $3.90, and.12 stockers to Sullivan av 
610 at $3.80. 

Hyman & Son sold Sullivan 25 steers av 
965 at $4.35. 

Burden sold Marx 5 heifers av 728 at 
$3.00, and 2 cows av 900 at $3.15. 

McLaren sold Caplis & Co 4 choice 
butcher steers av 1082 at $4.75; 4 bulls to 
Sull van av 102 at $3.00, and a_ steer 
weighing 770 at $3.75. 

Moore sold Mich Beef Co a bull weigh- 
ing 1610 at $3.25; 5 mixed butchers av 6384 
at $2.75; 2 steers to Caplis av 790 at $3.90, 
and 2 steers to Mason av 650 at $3.90. 

Spicer & M sold Cook a bull weighing 
960 at $3.00; 4 mixed butchers av 667 at 
$8.50; 2 steers av yio at $4.30, and 9 mixed 
butchers av 687 at $3.50; also 5 light 
butchers to Reagan at 486 at $4.10. 

Dunlavey sold Sullivan 5 av 490 at $2.75. 

Armspoker sold Sullivan 5 steers av 944 
at $4.25, and 3 cows to Black av 1133 at 
$3.15. 

Roberts & Spencer sold Farnum 3 cows 
av 816 at $2.40. 

Miller sold Caplis & Co 7 steers av 972 
at $4.50. 

Spicer & M sold Sullivan 21 steers av 
900 at $4.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mason 5 bulls av 552 
at $3; 7 stockers av 547 at $3.75; 4 do av 525 
at $3.00; 6 do av 436 at $3.75; a bull weigh- 
ing i50 at $3.00; 1 do weighing 770 at $8.00; 
4 stockers av 607 at $3.75; 2 do av 625 at 
$3.50, and a canner weighing 830 at $1.50; 5 
heifers to Robinson av 780 at $3.90; a bull 
weighing 1450 at $3.50; 1 do weighing 850 at 
$3.00, and 3 mixed butchers av 726 at $3.73; 
17 mixed butchers to Kamman av 880 at 
$3.85; 5 steers to Sull.van av 790 at $4.00; 2 
bulls av 1235 at $3.25; 8 do av 845 at $3.95; 4 
stockers to Parke, Davis & Co av 487 at 
$3.50, and 6 mixed butchers to Fry av 696 
at $3.70. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts, Friday, 788; one week ago, 149. 
Market opened fairly active at about yes- 
terday’s prices; later was slow and lower, 
closing dull, and 20 to 25c lower than 
above quotations. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 23 
lambs av 75 at $5.60; 106 most lambs av 62 
oP ae and 68 do to Robinson av 62 at 
3.25. 

Coats sold Mich Beef Co 27 fat butchers 
av 9 at $4.00; 62 lambs av 65 at $5.75, and 
31 do av 70 at $5.75. 

Nixon sold same 21 lambs av 64 at $5.50. 

Underwood sold Mich Beef Co 22 lambs 
av 67 at $5.50. 

Lucke sold same 41 av 60 at $5.35, and 5 
sheep av 74 at $4.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 62 lambs av 80 
at $5.60. 

Fox & Bishop sold Heiser 13 mixed av 
84 at $4.50. 

Davenport sold M‘ch Beef Co 29 lambs 
av 65 at $5.50, and 14 yearlings av 73 at 
$4.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 20 mixed 
av 90 at $3.75. 

Griffin sold Sullivan Beef Co 30 mixed 
av 94 at $4.00. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 27 most 
lambs av 65 at $5.30. 

Je'’sch sold same 28 lambs av 66 at $5.35. 

Eddy sold Fitzpatrick 125 mixed av 80 at 


bd. 

Armsnoker sold Monaghan 29 mixed av 
74 at $3.35. 

Cassey sold Mich Beef Co 12 common av 
87 at $3.00. 

Svicer & M sold same 95 mixed av 78 at 

yd 


00-8 
Dunlavey sold Monaghan 54 mixed av 73 
at $3.55. 
Vickeray sold same 20 mixed av 8 at 
$3.70. 
HOGS. 


Receipts. Friday. 2,698; one week ago, 
2.224. Quality mostly grassers, Market 
fairly active; best lots sold 5c lower; com- 
mon and grassers very dull—not wanted. 
Several loads shipped through in first 
hands. z 

Stevens sold Farnum 8 av 226 at $3.95. 

Leidel sold Hammond, Standish & Co 
48 av 218 at $3.87%. 

Underwood sold same 55 av 187 at $3.80. 

Denton sold same 73 av 221 at $3.90. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 82 av 184 at 
$3.72; 36 av 168 at $3.70, and 49 av 156 at 
$3.7212. = 7 

Ramsey sold same 105 av 168 av 33.70. 

Brown sold same 64 av 192 at $3.75, 

Hauser sold same 57 av 156 at $3.70. 

F W Horner sold same 69 av 189 at 
$3.8214. 5 = 

Devine sold same 83 av 170 at $3.70. é 

Spicer’*& M sold same 64 av 176 at $3.70. 

Cassey sold same 71 av 188 at $3.70. 

Sutton sola Sullivan 25 pigs av 82 at 


40. ‘ 
Fox & B’shop sold same 22 pigs av 114 
at $3.60, and 112 av 167 at $3.724%. 
Maior sold same 39 av 159 at $3.75. 
Griffin sold same 52 av 168 at $3.70. __ 
Parsons & H sold same 67 av 177 at 
$3.77. ; cali 
Spicer & M sold same 28 pigs av a 
$3.55. . - ~ 
rmspoker sold same 25 av 150 at $3.65. 
Bavenveet sold Parker, Webb & Co 57 
av 184 at $3.75, and 12 pigs av 91 at $3.50. 
Roberts & S sold same 19 av 173 at $3.80. 
Jelsch sold same 63 av 179 at $3.75. 
Luckie sold same 51 av 170 at $3.75. 
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Fraley sold same 42 av 188 at $3.73. 

McLaren :o-d same 33 av 176 at $3.80, 

Spicer & M sold Jackson 17 pigs av 100 
at $3.60; 24 av 169, and 14 av 193 at $3.79. 

OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 
East Puffalo, August 18, 1S0S. 

, Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
-ast were 4,884, as compared with 5,260 for 
the seme day last week. Shipments were 
3,520, as compared with 4,312 the previous 
week, The offerings on Monday were 
largeiy of ccnmon grades, and stockers; 
choice steers were scarce,’ and values on 
them were advanced 10@lic, while other 
grades w ere strcng to a shade higher. All 
classes of siock sold well, and closed 
stead: to firm. Prime to extra steers sold 
a’ $5.45@5.60; fat smooth butchers’ steers 
$5@5.20; heifers, $3.85@5.00; cows, $2.5@ 
4.50; bulls,  $2.75@4.00; oxen, $2.50@4.75; 
stockers and feeders, $3.10@4.50 for com- 
mon to choice. Veal calves were searce 
and high, selling up te $6.59, Since Mon- 
day the market has held steady and un- 
changed, with extra steers, choice butch- 
er cattle, steckers and feeders, and 
veal calves very firm. Quotations on 
W ednesday were as follows: Export and 
Shipping Steers—Prime to extra choice 
finished steers, 1,400 to 1,450 Ibs, $5.45@ 
5.60; prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 1,400 
Ibs, $5.35@5.40; good to chaice fat steers 
1,250 to 1,300 Ibs, $5.25@5.35; good to choice 
fat smooth steers, 1,050 to 1,250 Ibs, $4.90@ 
5.20; green coarse and rough fat steers 
1,050 to 1,400 Ibs, $4.25@4.75. Butchers’ Na. 
tive Cattle—Fat smooth dry fed steers 
1050 to 1.150 Ibs, $5.00@5.20; fat, smooth. 
dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $4.65 
@4.90; light to fair, $4.25@4.55; green steers 
thin to half fattened, 1,000 to 1,300 Ibs, $4.35 
@4.60; fair to good steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs 
$4.30@4.70; choice smooth fat heifers, $4.70 
@5.00; fair to good fat heifers, $4.25@4.60- 
light, thin, half-fat heifers, $3.85@4.15; fair 
to good mixed butchers stock, | 4.00@4.50: 
mixed lots fair to choice quality fat cows 
and heifers, $3.85@4.30; good, smooth, well- 
fattened butcher cows, $4.15@4.50; fair to 
good butcher cows, 3.50@4.00; common old 
shelly cows, $2.25@3.00. Bulls and Oxen— 
Export weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.°5 
@400; good fat smooth handy weight 
butcher pulls, $3.65@3.80; fair to good 
Sausage bulls, $3.40@3.65; thin, old com- 
mon to extra, $3.10@3.25; stock bulls, com- 
mon to extra, $2.75@3.25; fat, smooth, 
young oxen to good lots fit for export, 
$4.25@4.75; fair to fairly good partly fat- 
tened young oxen, $3.50@4.00; old common 
and poor oxen, $2.50@3.50. Native Stock- 
ers and Feeders—Feeding steers, good 
style weight and extra quality, $4.20@4.45; 
feeding steers, common to only fair, $3.75 
@4.10; good quality yearling stock steers 
and calves, $4.25@4.50; stock heifers, com- 
mon to choice, $3.10@3.50; stock steers, cull 
grades and throw outs, $3.25@3.50. 

Thursday the market was steady to firm 
on all grades, at unchanged prices. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs 
on Monday last were 11,400, as compared 
with 7,800 the previous week. Shipments 
were 8,600, as compared with 5,200 the 
previous week. ane market Monday 
ruled steady to strong on lambs, firm on 
sheep and lambs. Good sheep are unusu- 
ally scarce, and this has been so for 
several weeks. It is evident farmers are 
holding them to increase their flocks, At 
the close the best yearling lambs were 
selling at $4.90@5.25, spring lambs at $6.50 
@6.75, good mixed sheep at $4.75@4.90, and 
fancy wethers at $4.75@4.90. Since Monday 
the market has ruled steady to strong, 
with sales generally on a level with Mon- 
day’s prices. Quotations on Wednesday 
were as follows: Young lambs—Choice to 
extra selected, $4.90@5.25; fair to good, 
$4.50@4.75; culls and common grassy, $3.75 
@4.40. Native sheep—Good to _  fancy”~ 
wethers, $4.75@4.90; good to extra mixed, 
$4.50@4.75; fair roughish to good ewes, 
$3.50@4.25; common grassy culls, $2.25@ 
3.00. Spring lambs—Choice to extra ewes 
and wethers, %6.50@6.75; good fat bucky 
to good lots, $6.00@6.25; culls to fair, 
$4.50@5.75; grassy thin.culls, $3.25@4.25. 

Thursday the market opened strong, 
closing very dull and lower for lambs, 
with several loads unsold. Sheep and 
yearlings, steady. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 
were 26,220, 9s compared with 18,810 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
16,910 as compared with 11,020 for the same 
day last week. The market on Monday 
opened active, but yorkers and light 
grades were slightly lower, and heavy 
barely steady. About all offered were 
sold, but the market closed rather weak. 
Yorkers sold at a range of $4.07%4 to $4.20 
for light grassy to choice; light mediums, 
$4.17@4.20; and othermediums and heavy at 
same figures. Tuesday there was an ad- 
vance on yorkers, while medium weight 
and heavy were unchanged. Wednesday 
the advance was lost, and prices were 
practicaily the same as on Monday. Quo- 
tations were as follows: Good to choice 
light medium grades, 165 to 185 Ibs, $4.15@ 
4.20; choice and selected yorkers, 140 to 160 
Ibs, $4.20@4.25; grassy light and yorkers, 
$4.0734@4.15; mixed packing grades, 180 to 
200 lbs, $4.15@4.20; fair to best medium 
weight, 210 to 260 lbs, $4.15@4.20; good to 
prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs, $4.15@ 
4.20; roughs, common to good, $8.40@3.70; 
stags, common to good, $2.75@3.25; pigs, 110 
to 120 lbs, good to prime corn fed lots, H@ 
4.05; pigs, thin to fair light weight, 75 to 
100 Ibs, $3.75@3.90; pigs, skips and common 
light and undesirable lots, $2.75@3.50. 

‘Thursday the market was steady for 
yorkers, others easier; yorkers, corn-fed, 
$4.17@4.20; grassy, $4.10@4.15; medium gen- 
light and undesirable lots, $2.75@3.50. 


THE CHICAGO MARKET. 





Chicago, August 18, 1898. _ 


Cattle.—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 45,266, as compared 
with 42,167 the previous week, and 49,307 
for the same week last year. On Monday 
the market opened steady to 10c lower, 
but later prices ruled steady for all 
grades with the tendency higher for the 
choicest lots. Trade was decidedly act- 
ive, and the tendency of values surprised 
most of the trade. The better grades sold 
about as high as any time this year. 
Exporters were free buyers, largely at 
$5.10@5.30. Native steers averaging 860@ 
1.590 Ibs sold at $4.20@5.60, bulk $4.80@5.40; 
fed Western steers, $4.30@5.40; Missouri 
fed Texas, $4.15@4.40; grass Western 





steers, $3.85@4.75; Western cows and heif- 
ers, $3.35@4.25; straight Texas steers, $3.60 
@4.05; Texas stags, $3.30; native cows, $2.00 
@4.25; heifers, $3.25@4.85; stags and oxen, 
$3.60@4.85; bulls, $2.75@4; calves, $5@6.65, 
and stockers and feeders, $3.50@4.75, Tues- 
day, with about 3,500 on sale, everything 
was taken at full Monday’s prices. Wed- 
nesday there were 16,000 on sale, and the 
market ruled active, with values steady 
on common and medium grades, and 
stronger on good to prime cattle. Quota- 
tions were as follows: oice steers, $5.25 
@5.65; medium, $4.80@4.95; beef steers, $4@ 
4.95; stockers and feeders, $3@4.75; bulls, 
$2.50@4.25; cows and heifers, $3.50@4.25; 
caives, $3.50@7; western rangers, $3@4; fed 
western steers, $4.40@5.40; Texans, $2.50@ 
4.50. 

Estimated receipts Thursday, 8,500; 
market strong to 10c higher; beeves, $4.5@ 
5.70; cows and heifers, $2@4.80; Texas 
steers, 3.20@4.30; westerns, $3.75@4.70; 
stockers and feeders, $3.40@4.80. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this market 
the past week were 60,586, as compared 
with 54,444 the previous week and 81,885 
for the corresponding week in 1897. Mon- 
day the market opened with a good de- 
mand, and values showed an advance of 
10¢ as compared with the close of the 
week. About 10,000 were on sale. Lambs 
sold at $3.75@6.75, bulk $6@6.50; native 
sheep, $3@4.75; Westerns, $4@4.85, bulk 
$4.60@4.75. The quality was better. Tues- 
day the demand for sheep was active and 
strong at slightly higher prices for choice 
offerings. Choice to common western 
rangers, $4@4.80; ordinary to choice 
natives, $3@4.85; poor to prime lambs, $4@ 
6.90; western lambs, $6.30@6.75. Wednes- 
day receipts were estimated at 20,000. The 
demand for sheep was good, but it was 
impossible to sell such a great number 
as were on the market without disturb- 
ing prices. Sales were on an average 
of 10@15c lower. Inferior to choice sheep, 
$2.75@4.80; western rangers, $4.50@4.80; 
common to choice lambs, $4@6.80. 

Market steady and unchanged. 

Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 
past week were 103,684, as compared with 
129,855 the previous week and 11,856 for the 
corresponding week in 1897. Estimated 
receipts on Monday were 35,000. Market 
opened with a decline of 5c, and closed 
weak with 6,000 left over. Shippers pur- 
chased 2,700 more than a week ago. The 
demand from packers was _ indifferent. 
Heavy sold at $3.55@4.05, bulk $3.85@3.95; 
light $3.55@3.9744, bulk $3.80@3.90; mixed, 
$3.60@4.00, bulk $3.80@3.90; pigs, $2.80@3.85, 
bulk $3.30@3.60. Tuesday, receipts were 
estimated at 15,000. Market ruled strong 
at an advance of 5c. Wednesday receipts 
were estimated at 23,000. Trade was fair- 
ly active, with a gooé local shipping de- 
mand. Early sales were made at strong 
prices but later a weaker feeling pre- 
vailed. Fair to choice, $3.90@4.05; packers, 
$3.60@3.8714; butchers, $3.70@4; mixed, $3.60 
@3.95; light, $3.60@3.9714; pigs, $2.80@3.85. 

Thursday estimated receipts were 24.000; 
market dull, and 5 to 10¢ lower; light, $8.50 
@3.92%; mixed, $3.55@3.95; heavy, $3.50@ 
$3.9714; roughs, $3.50@3.65, 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


Will you please state in The Mich- 
igan Farmer the number of perch in 
the walls of a barn, the west side 
measuring 40 ft. by 2 ft. by 7 ft. 8 in; 
the north side 30 ft. by 1% ft. by 3 ft. 
8 in.; the east side 40 ft. by 11% ft. by 
18 in., and the south side 30 ft. by 4 ft. 
by 2 ft.? 

What is a mason’s perch? 

Owosso, Mich. 

The number of perch 
mentioned is 44.7. 

A mason’s perch is a mass 16% feet 
long, 1 foot in height, and 114 feet in 
breadth, or 24% cubic feet. 


_ READER. 
in the walls 





We have had our Michigan Farmer sew- 
ing machine since June, 1897, and like it 
very much indeed. 

‘MRS. GEO. W. GLASIER. 

Ann Arbor, (Mich. 





CHESTER R. LAWRENCE, 
Faneuil Hall Market, - Boston, Mass., 


RECEIVER OF MICHIGAN PEACHES. 


Prompt returns. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for priees, prospects and information. 


A Fine Lot of Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE. As good a flock] as the State pro- 
duces. My residence is one mile from station on 
C.S.&M.R.R. GEO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 9. c"<ige tren for sat: 
both sexes, not akin. Breeding stock registered. 


To Sell{Direct to the 
FARMER AND CONTRACTOR. 


Long Barn Timbers, Barn Siding, Floor- 
ing, Ceiling, Siding, Lath & Shingles. . 
Write for prices. C. S$. BLISS & CO., Saginaw, Mich 


A Big Hay Crop 


now to_be marketed. The easiest eee to get it there isin the form 
THE BEST MACHINE to bale with Is a1 


BALING PRESS. 


has 
of bales. "THE 


“ELI” 


46-in. Feed Opening, 
It makes the most compact, even-sized bales. You can get more hay 
in a car—cheaper freight. 88 Styles and Sizes—Horse ov 
Steam Power. Made entirely of steel. It is light, strong and 
durable. Better send at once for our free illustrated catalogue, 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 


ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 

tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent fleld 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address Dh, 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 
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SUNSET FROM SHORE. 





White sails turned pink, prows grew gold, 
And spars were made of light, 

On seas whose molten sapphire rolled 
Far out to meet the night. 


The mountains caught on crested crown 
Pale amethyst and blue; 

And deep in hollows gray and brown 
The mist-veiled shadows grew. 


Through long ravines the scarlet fire 
Burnt like a ruby red. 

And flamed on crimson wings still higher 
The cloud host overhead. : 

Far to the east faint green in bars 
Edged the sea’s mystery. 

And in the amber sky the stars 
Awaked to ecstasy! 

—Harper’s Bazar. 





JUST DO YOUR BEST. 





The signs are bad when folks commence 
A-findin’ fault with Providence, 

And balkin’ cause the earth don’t shake 
Ait every prancin’ step they take. 

No man is great till he can see 

How less than little he would be 

Ef stripped to self, and stark and bare 
He ‘hung his sign out anywhere. 


My doctern is to lay aside 

Contentions, and be satisfied; 

Jest do your best, and-praise er blame 

That follers that counts jest the same. 

I've allus noticed great_success 

Is mixed with troubles, more or less, 

And it’s the man who does the best 

That gits more kicks than all the rest. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


THE LOVER’S QUEST. 


BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of “The Lost Heiress,” “‘The Fossicker,’ 
“A Fair Colonist,” “The Golden Rock,” &c. 


(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE. } 
(CONTINUED) 

“Ah,” said Miles, “that sounded like 
a hoof-beat. 

“It is so, my baas. Will the master 
fight? If they take him he will live, 
but me they will give to the tiger, I 
know.” 

“We must fight, Hans. Here, take 
this belt of cartridges and hand me the 
charges as I may want them.” 

“That is my baas,’” and the old man 
began to cry. “Ek es ne bang, baas. I 
ery always when I fight. Voetsack ye 
verdmole cat!” he shouted, as the cry 
once more burst out. 

There was no mistaking that terrible 
sound now for anything but the yell 
of the furious beast they dreaded, and 
Miles felt his hair stir as he stood 
with his weapon ready, and his eyes 
fixed on the circle of light about 
the still blazing fire. They heard clear- 
ly the rattle of pebbles, the soft thud 
of the great paws, and a low, menacing 
grunt, then one shrill whistle, followed 
by intense silence. 

“There is a man there,” 
Hans.” 

“Yes, he called the tiger off.” 

“Neh, sieur; he called the tiger to go 
slow. Now he will be creeping up.” 

The silence seemed to deepen, but in 
vain they tried to catch the faintest 
sound, and in every spot of black, in 
every waving bush and stone, they 
saw a crouching form  stealthily ap- 
proaching. 

So they stood till their eyes wearied 
of the strain, and Miles set his gun 
down, for the fierce grasp on the stock 
had benumbed his fingers. Then, 
picking up the weapon again, he 
stepped softly to the fire, and threw a 
flaming brand into the darkness, an1 
fell back with his finger on the trig- 
ger. There was no response to this 
challenge, save a complaining whim- 
per from a hungry jackal, and he went 
back to the rock puzzled. 

“Bass,” whispered Hans, “the beast 
is back of us. He is watching while 
the man has ridden away for help. 

“How do you know?” 

“It must be so. He would strike our 
wind, and when the whistle sounded 
he would see us. I know his eyes are 
on us now, where he lies low with his 
chin on the ground. 

“We will walk him up, then,” said 
Miles, firmly, and he stepped out into 
the dark, with his back to the fire, 
feeling away with his feet, while Hans 
kept close beside him, with the point 
of his crooked blade up. 

Slowly and anxiously they quartered 
the ground to the right, then to the 
left, then made a circle with the fire 
for the center, but not a sign or a 
sound did they see or hear of either 
man or beast, and they took their bear- 
ings from the Southern Cross and 
walked steadily away. With many a 
halt to look behind, they walked right 
into the eye of the morning. As the 
light grew they turned wearily to look 
behind, and from their feet to the hori- 


whispered 





zon there stretched a level arid plain, 
unfolding mile on mile as the mist 
was rolled back by the sun. No living 
thing was there. The hard ground 
held no trace of footmark, and they 
threw themselves by the side of a tall 
ant-hill, with their bodies in the direct 
gaze of the sun, for the raw air 
chilled them to the bone. 

“Why did we run away last night?” 
said Miles, thinking they had _ been 
seared at nothing. But the Hottentot 
made no reply. His chin had fallen 
forward and he was sound asleep. 
Miles felt unconsciously in his pocket 
for food, and in the absence of a sin- 
gle date, filled his pipe and smoked, 
with his thoughts going back to that 
day.in Wales beside the little lake. 
Then he remembered Stoffel, and the 
hint Hans had given him of his home- 
building far south, and he sighed in 
his helplessness. 

“What's dat?’ said Hans, leaping to 
his feet and glaring round. 

“Nothing, Hans.’’ 

“J did think that Amol was catch- 
ing me by the throat, and holding me 
while the tiger come up.” 

“J should like something to eat,” said 
Miles, looking round over the plain for 
a sight of a bird. “If we find water 
we will find game, and from the slant 
of these old water marks I think we 
will march in that direction,” point- 
ing to the right. 

“That is right, baas.” 

They started off on a long tramp. 
stripping their coats off presently. 
when the sun grew stronger, but keep- 
ing steadily on till noon found them 
in a dry donga, with a few ragged 
thorns clinging to its banks, and here 
nd there a patch of withered reeds. 
Going down the bed they at last came 
upon a stagnant pool, hollowed out 
from the bank, with a wide margin of 
dry mud, and a narrower margin of 
green slime reeking in the heat. It 
was not inviting, and Miles looked at 
the thick, evil-smelling liquid with 
disgust, but Hans studied the ground 
carefully, with a hunter’s eye. 

“See here, baas,” he said, pointing to 
old hoof marks on the dry belt, “the 
buck have not been to drink. There 
must be better water near.” 

So they went warily on over the hot 
sand, and came upon a large pool un- 
der the shelter of a great rock, and 
protected from the sun by a roof of 
palms and tree ferns, while on the 
near border was a thick growth of tall 
grass. 

They ran forward, and were soon 
flat on a shelving rock, drinking great 
draughts of cool, sweet water. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Miles Venning then mounted to the 
top of the wall with his rifle in the 
hope of getting a shot, but there was 
no stir in the thin scrub, and even a 
wider beat discovered no sign of horn 
or feather. : 

“It is no use, baas,” said Hans. “The 
buck have gone far to feed, and we 
must go hungry till the night, when 
many will surely come to drink.” 

There was a low tree growing on the 
side of the pool, opposite the sloping 
rock, and here, under the branches, 
Hans built up a screen with the broad 
leaves of the palms. Here they were 
to sit in the dusk in the hope of bag- 
ging the meal of which they stood so 
greatly in need. Here, too, Miles slept 
through the hot afternoon, being quite 
worn outs while Hans snored in the 
full blaze of the sum. From this sleep 
they woke famished with hunger, and 
Hans passed the time till dusk gather- 
ing dry sticks for the fire later on, 
when there would be venison steaks 
for the coals. Then he studied the 
ground, to see by what paths the game 
approached the water, and assured 
Miles with great glee that, with the 
wind passing down the bed of the 
stream, the buck would not get their 
scent, as they were evidently in the 
habit of approaching the pool up 
stream. Miles did his share of the 
preparations by fixing a small strip of 
white fibre round the foresight and re- 
moving all the dry twigs under the 
tree that would crack if trodden on. 

“Shoot him dead where he stands,” 
said Hans, with a ferocious glare, as 
though he already scented a supper. 

“All right,” said Miles, seriously. “I 
will not pull trigger till I am sure I 
have him.” 

Then the darkness crept on, and 
long before it was mecessary they took 
up their positions in the screen, and 
began a long and wearying watch, 
which, however, was not without use, 
as, while there was yet a little light, 
they took notice of all the marks on the 
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opposite side where the game would 
approach the water. 

For a full hour there was no break 
in the silence; then they heard a slight 
mew, and the sound of lapping, though 
they could not see the animals that 
made the noise. Another long spell, 
followed this time by the whine of a 
hyena, who evidently had his suspi- 
cions, and whose presence there would 
certainly keep the antelope off. Final- 
ly, however, he went off up stream, 
with a maniacal laugh, which set a 
troop of jackals howling. Then, after 
a pause, there was the joyful sound of 
a sharp blow given on the ground al- 
most above them—the impatient stamp 
of a buck. Hans reached out, and 
touched his silent companion, and 
Miles slowly raised his rifle, for the 
moment was at hand. The buck, how- 
ever, several times struck the ground 
with his hoof, but he had not yet given 
the signal to his family that all was 
safe, and the two watchers grew 
alarmed lest he must have caught the 
scent, when they heard a heavy sigh, 
and were astonished to see some vast 
form loom up outside, whose approach 
had been so quiet that they had heard 
no sound. Next they heard the gurgle 
of water down his throat, and Miles 
made out the form of a rhinoceros. 
This was not the game they wanted, 
and there was nothing left for them 
but to wait for the unwelcome visitor 
to move. This, however, he was in no 
hurry to do; for after drinking.. he 
struck the water with his huge fore- 
foot, then with a great sigh went down 
on his side, causing the water to run 
in a wave almost up to the place where 
they knelt. So long he wallowed that 
Miles was almost tempted to fire, while 
Hans swore under his breath, and 
whispered that even rhinoceros flesh 
was better than nothing. Miles, how- 
ever, resisted, and at last the brute 
struggled to his feet and took a bite 
at the tall grass. 

“Verdam!”’ whispered Hans “will he 
stop here all night?’ 

The rhinoceros turned his head for 
a long stare at the screen, then, with 
a vicious snort and toss of his horned 
snout, went slowly off. 

“Now,” said Miles. 

“Ja, sieur,” repeated Hans. 

Once more they heard the stroke of 
the hoof, then a slight fall of earth 
and the rustling of tall grass, and a 
fine buck, with long, straight horns, 
stepped up to the pool, while behind 
him were other shadowy forms. 

Miles held his rifle. steady, and was 
waiting for the buck to drop his muz- 
ale into the water, when, without a 
inoment’s warning, the animal sprang 
across the pool and leapt the bank, the 
rest breaking back with a wild rush. 

“My Gott!” cried Hans in a scream. 
“They have gone!” 

; “What frightened them?” said Miles 
in a tone of bitter disgust, as his anger 
flamed up. ss 

“It must be that dog of a wolf!” 

“I wish I had fired!’ 

Then they prepared for another 
watch, with the patience of men who 
have much at stake, and for a time 
their whole world was that little pool, 
with its narrow margin. They had 
not long to wait, however, for they had 
scarcely settled down when they heard 
the low growl of a leopard coming 
down stream against the wind, 

“It is he frightened the bok,” mut- 
tered Hans. “Verdam, everything 
goes bad. He gets our wind now, and 
he don’t like it as the smell of a buck. 
Wow! He is angry!” 

The leopard with a spring alighted 
out of the tall grass beyond on to the 
shelving rock, and with another bound 
reached the bank above them. 

“He is after the buck,” muttered 
Hans, “and maybe now we will get 
our supper.” 

They stirred uneasily as they heard 
the animal move around to the back of 
them, and sniff at the bushes. 

“It is us he is after,” thought Miles, 
looking around oyer his shoulder. 

The next moment they gave a nerv- 
ous start, while the blood ran eold 
within them, for through the silence 
there rang the low whistle they had 
heard the previous night. The Arabs 
were still hunting them down! ‘That 
thought flashed through their brains, 
and in their famished condition, after 
the first shudder of fear, they were hot 
with rage. 

“I am not to be caught here,” said 
Miles,” “like a rabbit in its hole,” and 
he crept up the bank through the bush, 
pushing his rifle before him. <A threat- 
ening growl greeted this movement, 
but he kept on to the top, pausing a 
moment before breaking cover. There 





was a low suppressed snarl. It seemed 
to come from a dark patch almost level 
with his eyes and, taking another step, 
he fired. Then he stepped out with hig 
finger on the other trigger. No sound 
followed the startling smack of the re- 
port. If there were Arabs near they 
made no sign 

“This is duivel’s work,” said Hans, 
hoarsely, as he stepped out, and the 
two of them stood listening for the 
mysterious pursuers who seemed ever 
to keep out of sight. 

Then, with a hideous scream, the 
leopard revealed his presence, while 
the two men were rolled over by his 
spring, and even as they fell they 
heard a shrill whistle ring out up 
stream. The rifle went spinning out of 
Miles’s grasp, as he was hurled crush- 
ing into the bush down the bank, but 
he quickly regained his feet, and 
forced his way up, bleeding froin in- 
numerable scratches, and as he reached 
the bank again he heard a strange 
gurgling noise, and saw a datk form 
dragging at something. He kicked 
against something. It was the sword. 
He picked it up, and with a bound 
overtook the brute. Before it could 
turn, he made a terrific blow, with the 
fury of desperation, and fhe blade 
seemed to pass down without resist- 
ance, so that with a wild ery he struck 
again and again. But there was no 
need. The first blow had completely 
severed the huge body. The back of 
the leopard, as the blow descended, 
had been stretched out by the weight 
of the burden carried, and the keen 
blade entering between the joints in 
the spinal column, had been driven 
clean through. 

Hans staggered to his feet, while 
Miles stood still with heaving breast, 
half-unconscious of what he had done, 
and then the sound of rushing hoofs 
acted like a galvanic shock. He lifted 
the dazed Hottentot in his arms, and 
carried him to the bush. 


“All right, baas,” grunted Hans. “I 
am only silly in my head,” and, wrig- 
gling lose, he crawled down to the wa- 
ter, into which he slid, while Miles 
groped about for his rifle. He found 
it fixed in the tree, by knocking his 
head against the barrel, and then, as 
his hand closed over the stock, his cool- 
ness returned. The horsemen were 
near at hand, and calling to each other 
as they stretched evidently from the 
bush into the plain. Reaching the wa- 
ter, Hans called softly. 

“Ja, baas. Ek is  better—but 
knife?’ 

“Here it is,” said Miles, thrusting the 
bloodstained blade forward. “Now be 
silent.” 

There was a hollow sound as a horse- 
man approached along the bank. Then 
the horse swerved, evidently with a 
loud snort of fear. 

“Mash Allah!’ cried the startled 
voice. “What have we here?’ The 
man dismounted. “Nimr! Nimr! Sheit- 
an! What a blow!” 

At his voice others rode up, and from 
their startled exclamations, it seemed 
they had gathered round the severed 
body of the leopard. Then there fol- 
lowed sharp words of command. There 
was the sound of men riding forward 
and across the river bed, and presently 
the voices of others on foot, coming 
down the bed itself, while a couple of 
rifles were emptied at venture into the 
bushes about the pool. 

The two edged along the bank up 
stream until they found themselves be- 
yond the line of hunters. Hans was 
for making the best use of their oppor- 
tunity by escaping up the bed, but 
Miles resisted. For one thing he was 
in no humor for running, and for an- 
other, if they went up they would be 
turning their backs to the sea. His 
mind was actively at work, and pres- 
ently he had it. 

“Hans,” he whispered, “the men are 
now working away from us. Crawl 
forward and see, if possible, in what 
direction those who dismounted have 
gone. Then return to me here. First, 
can you ride?” 

“Better’n walking. I see! My mas- 
ter, we will each take a horse. Goot!” 

The Hottentot sank to the ground, 
and disappeared on his risky business. 
but it was a task for which from his 
training as from his size, he was well 
fitted, and in a short time he was back 
with the welcome intelligence that 
there was a cluster of horses a short 
way off under the charge of two men. 

“Now, Hans, we must get away oD 
horseback.” 

“Ja, sieur.” R 

“The guards must not see US until we 


my 
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are upon them. Once mounted we must 
cross the gully and turn to the left for 
the coast.” 

Cautiously, step by step, they felt 
their way, and soon the cluster of 
horses loomed ahead in a dark patch, 
with here and there a gleam of white, 
and they had almost crept up undetect- 
ed when the horses, keener than the 
guards, saw the approaching figures, 
and plunged back on the reins, draw- 
ing the men with them. 

. “Now!” said Miles; and the two leapt 
forward, each securing the rein of a 
horse, and bounding to the saddle be- 
fore the guards knew who were upon 
them. The other horses broke away 
and dashed over the plain, making a 
great noise, which was presently added 
to by the warning yells of the guards. 
Taking advantage of the confusion 
they slipped quietly across the river 
bed. Their chance of getting away un- 
detected was, however, spoilt by one 
of the dismounted Arabs suddenly 
stepping out of the shadow of the far 
bank, and firing hurriedly. The ball 
whistled overhead, but the flash of the 
powder scorched Miles’s bridle-hand and 
startled his horse, which, in a couple of 
violent bounds, scrambled to the bank. 
As Hans followed, the Arab made a 
swinging blow at him with his long 
sword, but the little man slid round 
his charger’s neck and gave his assail- 
ant an upward cut on the sword arm, 
then climbing back into his high saddle 
yelled out a few lurid insults in Arabic. 
This, of course, brought the whole 
band after them in a reckless charge, 
howling and firing wildly, as they 
thundered over the hard ground. They 
had, however, to pull up when they 
reached the donga, and when they had 
crossed the chase was virtually over, 
for in the darkness they could not pick 
up the spoor, and the noise of their 
own making effectually drowned the 
distant +hoofbeats. When finally they 
halted to listen they could hear noth- 
ing. ; 
(To be continued.) 





SCOTCH HUMOR. 

In the May Arena the Rey. Dr. An- 
drew D. Cross illustrates the “Humor- 
ous Characteristics of the Scot,” by 
means of a series of witty anecdotes, 
which we reprint: 

An old story about Dr. Johnson 
seems to show that Englishmen are 
unappreciative: 

“When that uncultured cynie, John- 
son, was dining with a bright Scots- 
woman (and the adjective is almost su- 
perfluous), he was politely asked how 
he liked the haggis. ‘Good enough food 
for hogs,’ was his ungracious response. 
‘Do let me help you to some more, Mr. 
Johnson,’ sweetly insinuated the host- 
ess. Dr. Johnson never could under- 
stand Scottish humor.” : 

Sydney Smith declared that it would 
take a surgical operation to inoculate a 
joke into a Scotsman’s head, and Max 
O’Rell says that Smith probably meant 
an English joke. 

“Scotsmen are sometimes very fun- 
ny when they joke, but some of these 
grim old sons of the Covenant are even 
more humorous when they pray. In 
an old volume, published in Edinburgh 
in 1693, entitled ‘Scottish Presbyterian 
Eloquence,’ is to be found the follow- 
ing notice: ‘Mr. Areskin prayed in the 
Iron Kirk last year, “Lord, have mercy 
on all fools an’ idiots, and particular on 
the magistrates of Edinburgh.” ’ 

“The humor of Scotland is by no 
means confined to the pulpit, though it 
finds its ablest exponents there. That 
canny Scot had a very keen sense of 
the fitness of things who, when asked 
if he had ever been in a court of jus- 
tice, replied, ‘No, but I’ve been before 
the judge.|’ The ever-apparent tenden- 
cy to tangle up sanctimoniousness 
with business was well illustrated by 
the shopkeeper who advertised, ‘We 
trust in the Lord; all others cash.’ 

“It would appear from the illustra- 
tions cited that Caledonia has a dry 
humor, with qualities which are pe- 
culiar to it; and the surgical operation 
referred to by the witty Englishman 
seems to have been performed at a pe- 
culiarly early date, and the law of he- 
redity proved supernaturally true. 

“The bright mot of Campbell, the 
poet, has no especial Scottish charac- 
teristic, but having been perpetrated 
by a renowned Scotsman, with it we 
may appropriately conclude. Campbell, 
it may be remembered, is the author of 
‘Hohenlinden,’ which begins: 

““On Linden when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly.’ 

“The poet attended an evening party 

on one occasion, and when the gentle- 





men were securing their hats and 
coats previous to departure, suddenly 
the lights went out. In the confusion 
which followed some one pushed vig- 
orously against Campbell, knocking 
him downstairs. The offending gentle- 
man at once said, ‘Beg pardon! Who's 
there?’ and a voice replied from the 
depth below, ‘It is I, sir, rolling rapia- 
ly.’ 9 





HUMOR OF THE WAR. 





The following, taken from the Bal- 
timore News, is addressed to Admiral 
Von Diedrichs, in command of the 
German squadron in the Philippines: 

Ach, Atmiral von Diederichs, 

I van to sbeak mit vou; 

Yust lisden fer a leedle und 
TI’ll tolt you vot to do; 

Sail from dem Phillypeanuts isles 
A tousand miles aboud— 

ss Dewey man vill got you 


you 
doan’d 
vatch 
ouid! 


Ach, Atmiral von Diederichs, 
Der Kaiser vas a peach, 
I’m villing to atmit id, bud 
Dare’s udders on der beach. 
So, darefore, dot’s der reason vy, 
Doan’d led your head ged stouid, 
Fer * Dewey moan vill got you 
U 


you 
doan’d 
vatch 
ouid! 


Ach, Atmiral von Diederichs, 

Vy vill you be a clams? 
Go ged some udder islands vich 

Are not old Uncle Sam’s, 
Yust wrote to Kaiser Wilhelm, yet, 
Und dell him dare’s no dou“d, . 
Fer i Dewey man vill got you 

U 


u 
doan’d 
vatch 
ouid! 





A dispatch from Bristol, Pa., tells 
the following: “Let’s play Hobson 
and choke up the channel,” said one 
of several boys in swimming in the 
canal above Bristol. They did it by 
rolling an immense rock down into the 
Delaware Division canal. A coal boat 
soon came along, struck the boulder 
and was stuck there all night. There 
may not be much humor in that para- 
graph, but there was lots of fun for 
the boys. 

A Kansas volunteer is vastly indig- 
nant over an order issued by his com- 
manding officer, which compels the 
soldiers to bathe their feet once a day. 
In a letter to his home paper he inter- 
prets the order as a reflection upon 
the personal habits of the Kansas 
troops and he adds: “I want to tell 
those West Point dandies that the 
Kansas soldiers are just as clean as 
anybody, and that they change their 
socks as often as Gen: Merritt.” That 
volunteer is determined to stand up 
for the dignitvy—and cleanliness of the 
people of the Sunflower State. 


An English journal says: ‘Admiral 
Dewey’s interruption of the battle of 
Manila bay to give his crews the op- 
portunity of breaking their fast re- 
ealls our own glorious first of June, 
when Earl Howe, before he gave the 
French such a hammering off Ushant, 
hove toe for an hour before attacking to 
permit his men fortifying themselves 
for the coming fight with a good meal 
—a pause which caused much conjec- 
ture in the minds of the astonished 
French. It has ever been the Anglo- 
Saxon way to fight. if possible, on a 
full stomach. Wellington once said 
that if ever he wanted -an Irish or 
Seotch regiment to reach a_ particu- 
lar point by a certain hour, all he had 
to do was to promise the former a 
drink on getting to its destination, the 
latter its pay; but that the correspond- 
ing bait to an English battalion was a 
good dinner of roast beef.’ The “iron 
Duke” evidently understood the lead- 
ing characteristics of the three ele- 
ments of which his army was com- 
posed. 

They set on the beach, and he had 
been talking to her very earnestly. 
Now he.was waiting for her to speak. 

She dug holes in the sand with her 
parasol and blushed and hesitated. 

“George,” she said at last, “your at- 
tack has been almost irresistible, and 
I feel that I must surrender’—— 

“Dearest!” he interrupted, and it 
was evident then that the maneuver- 
ing was to be at closer quarters. 

“Provided,” she went on, “that it is 
understood that I am to be accorded 
all the honors of war.” 

“Which are?’ he said inquiringly. 

“A diamond engagement ring,” she 
replied. ; 

Having agreed to this, the final de- 
tails of the capitulation were soon set- 
tled.—Chicago Post. 





HOW A BRITISH EDITOR LOOKS 
AT THE WAR. 





The editor of the National Review, 
in an article on the Spanish-American 
war, says: 

“It is now clearly seen that the 
United States completely overmatch 
Spain in every respect except individ- 
ual bravery, in which neither nation 
could be eclipsed by any other. But in 
resources, ingenuity, numbers, effi- 
ciency, thoroughness, and dogged de- 
termination to miss no opportunity, 
there is no comparison between the 
combatants. Spain never stood an out- 
side chance of serious victory, and she 
has no prospect of retrieving her posi- 
tion as the war drags on. It may drag 
on indefinitely, for the American army 
is only in the raw material stage, and 
until the finished article is ready the 
administration will not be so foolhardy 
as to risk preliminary reverses in Cuba 
where’ Spain has a large if a wasted 
force. It is perhaps conceivable that 
the Federal army, now being fash- 
ioned, may never see active Service; 
for if the responsible people in Spain 
had their way she would now make 
overtures for peace on the basis that 
she keeps her fleet, as well as the Phil- 
ippines, while surrendering Cuba—the 
future of Porto Rico to be the sub- 
ject of negotiation. The advisers of 
the Queen Regent know that they are 
engaged on a forlorn hope, from which 
nothing but calamity can ensue, but 
they dare not make the first advances 
for fear of the wrath of the Spanish 
people, who have been fed with official 
lies about their army and navy for 
years past. Should the United States 
make any peace proposals they. would 
probably be most acceptable to Madrid, 
and the Spanish politicians would tell 
their fiery compatriots that America 
had been so punished in war as to be 
clamoring for peace. and something 
might come of it. 

“The problem has, however, been tre- 
mendously complicated by Commo- 
dore Dewey’s unforeseen and most 
brilliant achievement in Manila Bay. 
The Sagasta government dare not dis- 
cuss the surrender of the Philippines, 
at any rate for the present, and so 
they are endeavoring to excite Europe 
over these islands. On the other hand, 
the Americans may ultimately find it 
as difficult to withdraw their troops 
from Manila as we have found it to 
withdraw ours from Egypt. They may 
say to themselves, ‘We cannot allow 
these islands to relapse into anarchy, 
especially remembering the glorious 
event by which we acquired them; it 
would be immoral to return any colony, 
once emancipated from Spanish rule, 
to that hideous dispensation; it would 
be undignified to hold an auction 
among the great powers; none could 
accept them as a gift without the risk 
of war with others; the only solution is 
that we make an American Egypt of 
them.’ It will readily be seen how the 
gallant commodore has shot the prob- 
lem with difficulties, and while his vie- 
tory has convinced the Spanish cabinet 
of the madness of prolonging the war, 
it has introduced a new element which 
renders that conviction exceedingly 
difficult to act on.” 





TURNING BAYONETS INTO ONION 
HOES. 





“T wish I could pick up the bayonets 
that have been thrown away around 
Santiago,” said a blacksmith in one of 
aia downtown shops yester- 

ay. 

“What earthly good would they do 
you?” asked a bystander. 

“I could make a small fortune out of 
them,” replied the blacksmith, “just as 
I did once before with the bayonets 
that were picked up at Antietam and 
Harper’s Ferry.” 

“How’s that?’ 

“Well, I don’t know as it did me any 
good—leastways it doesn’t now that I 
have lost it all. Perhaps that is the 
reason that I think I would like to try 
it again. I was a young man when the 
war was over, and was living up at a 
little out-of-the-way place in the moun- 
tains of Maryland. I had learned my 
trade of my father, who fell at Gettys- 
burg, and the world was before me. I 
settled down to shoeing farm horses 
and mules, repairing reapers and mow- 
ers, and doing odd jobs of all kinds. 
Prices were better then than they are 
now, and the country had some cash in 
it. I did well and laid by a little capi- 
tal. 

“One day an old fellow living ‘way 
up on the mountain came into my shop 





with a bayonet in his hand. On the 
other arm was a little basket of nice 
white eggs. 

““Cap,’ he said, as he laid the bay- 
onet on the anvil, ‘my unyin patch is 
all gormed up with weeds and filth, an’ 
ef you could on’y jest make me a leetle 
narrer hoe outen the baynet fer this 


yere mess 0’ eggs, I reckon I’d hey a 


right good chance of unyins.’ 

“I took the bayonet and hit it a tap 
against the anvil, and it rang like a 
bell. ‘There was the best of steel in it, 
and I knew I could make a first-class 
hoe out of it. I had seen any number 
of bayonets, army muskets and swords 
kicking around in that country, but I 
had never thought of using them for 
anything before. I stuck the bayonet 
into the fire, and in 4 few minutes I 
made a very pretty little onion hoe for 
the old man. I eut off about two- 
thirds of the steel, then bent the rest 
around nearly square with the ferrule 
and flattened it out into a nice sharp 
blade an inch wide. The ferrule I left 
untouched,-so that the hoe handle 
could be put into it. There happened 
to be an old handle standing in the cor- 
ner of the shop, and I put it in for the 
old man. It hung just right, 
and made the prettiest garden 
weapon you ever saw, The old 
fellow was _ delighted, A few 
days later he came in again and told 
me how the hoe worked. He said it 
was so light, so thin and so sharp and 
strong that it was play to hoe onions, 
something that I had always heard 
before this was the hardest kind of 
work. 

“What he said set me to thinking. 
If a bayonet made such a good onion 
hoe why was there not a field for mak- 
ing them on a large scale? The bay- 
onets were to be had in quantity, and 
there were people enough raising 
snions. In a few days a neighbor of 
the old man came into the shop with a 
bayonet and said he wanted a hoe 
made out of it. Several others fol- 
lowed his example in the next month 
or so and bayonet hoes came to be 
known and generally used in that re 
gion. I put up a notice in several post- 
offices around there that I would pay 
five cents apiece for bayonets. They 
‘ame in by hundreds. In spare time 1 
made them up into hoes, which I fin- 
ished off as nicely as I knew how. 
Then I put a little advertisement inte 
the county paper, and finally another 
in an agricultural paper, and the or- 
ders began to pour in on me, I charged 
35 cents apiece for the hoes, and as it 
did not take over five minutes to make 
one, when I was making them in quan- 
tity, I estimated that there was at 
least 25 cents profit on each hoe. I 
had no discount to make to the trade. 
I sold every hoe myself, and got all 
the profit myself. The trade increased 
until bayonets began to get scarce, and 
I had to offer seven, eight and finally 
ten cents for bayonets, and they were 
slow to come in at that figure. But for 
a year or two I sold the hoes by hun- 
dreds, and I got.very well fixed finan- 
cially. In my advertisement, of course, 
I alluded to the biblical notion of beat- 
ing swords into pruning hooks. This 
was very fetching with all sorts of 
good people, and a good many, I sup- 
pose, bought my hoes not only because 
they were a first-class article, but as 
relics of the war. Some of those bay- 
onets had, no doubt, pierced some poor 
fellow’s vitals, and let his life blood 
out upon the greensward on the battle- 
fields of the south. It is good to think 
that the use I put them to was more 
peaceful and useful to mankind.” 





A Farmer’s Thresher. 

Every farmer who can possibly afford it, 
should own athresher, and thus avoid the de- 
lay and disappointment so'‘often suffered by 
those who are compelled to hire their thresh- 
ing done. A machine that has given unusual 
satisfaction is the Columbia Thresher, manu- 
factured by the Belle City Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis. Though small, thisthresher has alarge 
capacity and does equally as good work 
as the larger machines, while requiring 
less power and less help to run it. It 
has recently been much improved. The 
Columbia Thresher can be operated by 
any kind of power—sweep, tread or steam. 
From six to eight horse power is re- 
quired according to the work to be done. 
Two sizes of this machine are made, with 24 
and 82 inch cylinders, one size weighing 2,000 
lbs., the other 2,300 Ibs., complete with all 
attachments. The Belle City Co. will mail 
full description and particulars free to any- 
one that requires it. This company is one of 
the oldest thresher manufacturers and we 
are sure they would not put anything upon 
the market that they could not absolutely 
guarantee. 


J You may 
ow’s Your °:)5s: 
one this 

¥ Spring. 
Avoid mistakes and secure the 
Oo”. g very best thing of the kind made. 
Use Sykes ‘Old Style” 

Itis made in a var. IRON ROOFING. 
iety of styles, fa easily put on and is lenglived and 
handsome. Falling sparkscan’t fire it, hail can’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel Rooting Co, Niles, 0.-and Chicago, lil. 
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Farmers’ Clubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 





All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. L, Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—c. M. Pierce, Elva. 

Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A, P. 
Green, Eaton Rapids. 


All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should he addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva. Mich. 


A GOOD SUMMER’S RECORD. 

This issue announces the tenth new 
farmers’ club to be orgenized since 
June ist of the present year. The 
most enthusiastic club worker in the 
State would scarcely have dared pre- 
dict so much. With the working part 
of the year yet to come we may con- 
servatively give assurance that even 
the splendid record of the past two 
years is to be surpassed long before 
the annual co.vention again meets. 


to. 


FARMERS IN THE CONVENTIONS. 


It is a matter for sincere congratu- 
lation that the lists of delegates to the 
various political nominating conven: 
tions, announced from day to day by 
the press of the State, reveal a’ very 
much larger representation of farmers 
than ever before. This is the direct re- 
sult of the systematic work of the 
more than three hundred farmers’ clubs 
of the State in interesting the people 
in public affairs of State and nation. 
It indicates that as never before the 
practical people of this State are de- 
termined to take an active hand in the 
shaping of public policies and the man- 
agement of public affairs. All honor 
to the organization which has brought 
about these results. Such work lends 
confidence to the future. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF SU- 

PERINTENDENT HAMMOND. 





In another column will be found sun- 
dry quotations from the advance 
sheets of the annual report of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Ham- 
mond. The fact that the farmers’ 
clubs of Michigan have taken a deep 
and loyal interest in the school system 
of the State leads us to again give con- 
siderable space to the’ consideration of 
this question, 

The Superintendent deserves the sup- 
port of all honest and fair-minded 
men for the firm stand he has taken 
against text-book lobbyists and the 
growing practice among educational- 
ists of submitting to the dictation of 
the powerful corporations who control 
the school text-book publications of 
the country. There is every evidence 
that in Michigan the point has been 
reached where the subtle influence of 
a great corporation decides whether or 
not many a superintendent of schools 
ean retain his position or secure a new 
one. If this be true, the State is in- 
deed fortunate in having a superin- 
tendent of public instruction who not 
only raises his voice officially against 
the dangerous practice, but who prom- 
ises to render efficient and vigorous 
service in ridding the educational sys- 
tem of Michigan of this curse. 

The implication in the report that 
the general application township 
unit system is a dead issue in this 
State will be most gratefully read by 
the farmers of Lower Michigan. But 
the applause with which this an- 
nouncement will be greeted ought not 
for a moment to cause the farmers to 
forget that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,” and that with such 
measures “resurrection” ofttimes 
camps closely on the trail of “death.” 

It is to be regretted that the estab- 


| Tisement of another State institution 
lin the Upper Peninsula is championed 
in this report. Had the Superintend- 
ent, who unquestionably has the best 
interests of the school system of Mich- 
igan at heart, but given the matter 
more thorough investigation, we are 
convinced he would have learned that 
the added expense of living in the 
Upper Peninsula during the taking of 
a course of normal instruction would 
more than counterbalance the travel- 
ing expenses of the students in going 
to and returning from the Southern 
Peninsula institutions already estab- 
lished. This, however, is one of the 
features of the report upon which the 
people will be many times heard before 
action is taken by the Legislature, and 
we are certain that the practical good 
sense of the Superintendent will cause 
him both to discover and frankly ad- 
mit his error long before that time 
shall come. 

Taken all in all, the report is by far 
the best document of its kind ever is- 
sued by this department, and every 
person in Michigan who is interested 
in schools and school work, should give 
it most careful consideration. 





A STRUGGLE AHEAD. 


That the County Salaries Bill will 
meet with the most uncompromising 
opposition before the next legislature 
is a foregone conclusion. This measure 
would strike a death blow at the most 
flagrant remaining exponent of the in- 
iquitous fee system. Hundreds of men 
find profit in the existing conditions 
and are ready to sacrifice both time 
and money, and all too many of them 
principle and honor, to retain the sys- 
tem with all its dishonorable practices. 

The fee system to-day stands with- 
out a champion among the business 
element of society. 
few small politicians who profit 
hope to profit thereby, longer 
his voice in its defense. A system once 
almost universal in its application in 
the departments of state and national 
governments, but productive of such 
flagrant practices and such wholesale 
dishonesty, that even the politicians of 
state and national reputation no long- 
er dared to foster it. A system so dis- 
reputable that every political party has 
been compelled to declare against its 
general application, and yet a system 
which Michigan retains in her county 
offices for the sole and only reason that 
legislators have found it more to their 
interest to heed the threats of the one 
per cent who derive profit thereby than 
the demands of the ninety-nine per 
cent who ask that practical business 
shall be applied to public 


No one except a 
or 


raises 


methods 
affairs. 
Already are the thrifty and shifty 
small politicians to whom the fee sys- 
tem means pecuniary profit planning 


their canfpaign against the Salaries 
Bill. Councils have been held all over 


the state and state conventions have 
been called for the consideration of the 
best means of defeating the proposed 
measure. There will be a state asso- 
ciation of sheriffs, a state association 
of county clerks, and doubtless similar 
associations of all other interested offi- 
cials, for the purpose of fighting the 
monster to the bitter end. These men 
will adopt every means at their com- 
mand to defeat the will of the people, 
and he who discredits their strength 
will discover his error long before the 
contest is decided. 

Can the people win? Most assured- 
ly, if they will only pull together, loy- 
ally and systematically, and most im- 
portant of all, begin at once. The 
County Salaries bill of the last session, 
passed by the House by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, but held up in committee in 
the Senate by the same leaders who 
defied the will of the people through- 
out the session, affords something tan- 











gible to tie to. Every legislative can- 
didate in Michigan should be com- 
pelled by the people of his district to 
unequivocally define his position on 
this measure. 

The measure of itself is eminently 
fair and practical. It has received the 
endorsement of every Farmers’ Club 
and very Grange, and indeed of prac- 
tically every. business man in Michi- 
gan. It has been strongly discussed 
and has stood the test of critical ex- 
amination. It provides simply that 
county officers shall be paid a stated 
salary commensurate with the work 
actually performed, this salary to be 
fixed by the respective boards of su- 
pervisors, and that all fees collected 
shall be turned into the county treas- 
ury. 

This plan has been in practical op- 
eration in several states, notably New 
York, for many years, and county tax- 
ation has thereby been decreased in 
those states by hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. That Michigan, the home 
of three hundred Farmers’ Clubs and 
nearly as many Granges, a state in 
which public questions are regularly 
and deliberately discussed by a larger 
percentage of its population than any 
other state in the Union, should retain 
a system so universally cast off and 
abolished because of its flagrant 
abuses, is not only inexcusable but ab- 
solutely incomprehensible. 

How do your candidates for the Leg- 
islature stand on this question? 








SHIAWASSEE COUNTY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


Any one familiar with the work and 
purposes of the State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs does not need to be in- 
formed of the immense amount of 
good that can be and is accomplished 
by the work of this organization. In 
some respects it is possible that its 
work in the past has not resulted in the 
degree of success that might have been 
wished, yet, in the aggregate, it has 
been amply demonstrated that its ac- 
complishments are as yet only in their 


beginning. None conversant with the 
work and the purposes which it 


was organized to pursue will dispute 
its invaluable worth to the farming 
community at large. 

On the same general lines the clubs 
of this county have formed themselves 
into an organization to aim to do the 
same work and accomplish the same 
results, only on a smaller scale, or, in 
short, to endeavor to do in the county 
what the State Association is bound to 
accomplish in State affairs—to deal 
with matters that are strictly local, 
and which the State Association can 
not properly reach. For instance, it is 
believed by many that there are seri- 
ous abuses in the manner of local dis- 
tribution of taxation that are not to 
the best interests of the people at 
large, and that steps should be taken 
towards a suitable re-adjustment; in 
every county there are probably cer- 
tain measures adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors that are not perfectly in 
harmony with the wishes of many; it 
may be that there are certain matters 
that are contemplated more as a means 
of paying off political obligations than 
2s something consistent with the best 
public good, or, it may be that there 
are a certain small minority that have 
it in their power by a peculiar combi- 
nation of circumstances to miscon- 
strue and divert public wishes for 
purely selfish ends, The above may 
be a few of those evils that exist in 
Shiawassee; others will present them- 
selves in due season that will require 
some good governing power for correc- 
tion. After the social features, the 
sole and only aim of the County Asso- 
ciation lies in this one direction. 

It is the intention of the various 
clubs that the affairs of the Association 
shall be conducted by a board of direc-* 
tors, acting in conjunction with the 
president and secretary of the Associa- 
tion, one of which is to be elected by 
each of the several clubs from among 
their own members. Semi-annual 
meetings will be held in the spring and 
fall. At these meetings it will be the 
aim of the society to discuss and act 
on different questions, so far as it is 
possible in accord with the awishes of 
the m»jority of the clubs regarding 
any stand that they may desire to as- 
sume on questions of local interest. 
This movement will, of course, include 








questions wherein it is believed tha; 
there is need of reform, and so far “ 
possible, will be what is deemed rv 
the greatest good to the greatest nun- 
ber. 

It seems to be an opinion amon: 
many that it is one of the features of 
the State Association to interest itself 
in matters that are in themselves 
strictly local—that an attempt should 
be made by that body to remedy evils 
that are confined to one particulay 
community, and which, consequently 
interest but a very small number of 
those that are connected with the 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs 
A little careful thought will make it 
only too plain that such an idea is very 
erroneous, and impractical to the ex. 
treme. Were such an effort to be made 
it would necessitate that the office;s 
of our State Association keep them- 
selves thoroughly posted in regard ty 
the grievances of each particular |o- 
eality, and be prepared to provide the 
remedy therefor. Obviously, consider- 
ing that many of these grievances nay 


be either real or supposed, such a task 


would be an almost endless one, in 
fact, far too impractical for serious 
consideration. If any localities exist 
and there are doubtless many of them. 
where it is believed that some good 
can be accomplished in this direction. 
then the thing most needed is a count, 
organization of farmers’ clubs for th. 
purpose of correcting the difficulties. 
and others that may present them- 
selves. Such an organization will have 
the very important advantage of being 
situated in the midst of the evil, and 
being directly inferested in its solution 
to say nothing of having at hand the 
very best of material to work upon. 

One of the most important and com- 
mendable features of the county or- 
ganization is the advantage that it 
offers along social lines. It will en- 
deavor to cover much the same ground, 
save on a much smaller scale, that is 
characteristic of the State Associa- 
tion. Perhaps, one might say, uniting 
the whole county in one club, differing 
only in its increased size and ability 
to do. To further this end it is neces- 
Sary that meetings of+*some kind be 
held in which all clubbers throughout 
the county will take part, and with 
this object in view it has been decided 
that this year the first meeting is to 
take the form of a pienic, which will 
be held the latter part of August. The 
minor part on the program will be fur- 
nished by the local clubs, each being 
expected to furnish, or be prepared to. 
furnish, one number, providing the 
contribution is needed. The major por- 
tion will be from outside talent. The 
writer is informed: that our esteemed 
editor, Mr. Bird, has very kindly con- 
sented to be present that day. It is 
also hoped and expected that Governor 
Pingree will also be in attendance. 
Every effort is being made by. those 
having the matter in charge to make 
the meeting a success, and there is 
every reason to believe that the full- 
est expectation will be realized. ‘he 
meeting will be held in Caledonia 
Park, situated midway between Owos- 
so and Corunna, and connected wit) 
both cities by an electric line. 

An effort is being made to have all 
who are interested to take part in the 
enjoyments of the day; not only all 
club people but their friends as well. 
In short, any one who is so disposed to 
attend is most cordially invited to do 
So. It is believed that by making the 
invitation general and, if possible, se- 
curing the attendance of those who 
are not actively familiar with the 
work of the clubs that much good can 
be accomplished towards furthering 
the club movement. 

Cc. P, REYNOLDS. 





FROM ANNUAL REPORT OF SU- 
PERINTENDENT HAMMOND. 


TEXT-BOOK LOBBYISTS. 

Unpleasant as it may be, it becomes 
my duty as a representative of the 
educational interests of Michigan to 
speak out plainly concerning these in- 
dividuals. In doing so I recognize ful- 
ly the right of all persons doing busi- 
hess in the State to be represented in 
legislative committee rooms by persons 
who are qualified to speak in their be- 
half. If this is a government by the 
whole people, then the interests of cor- 
porations and stock companies are just 
as sacred as the interests of the hum- 
ble mechanic who buys food, clothing. 
and school supplies for his children. 

There has been much said in recent 
times concerning the influence of legis- 
lative boodlers and bribers. I am not 
prepared to say that any man who has 
appeared as a lobbyist on the text- 
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book question is either a boodler or a 
briber. I can say, however, that the 
great army of honest, earnest, and 
conscientious men and women who are 
the school teachers and officers of the 
State, has been imposed upon by men 
who, having held state offices and 
thereby gained some influence, come 
to legislative halls with hypocrisy and 
deceit, declaring with sanctimonious 
cant, to use their own words, “we pay 
our own railroad and hotel bills:” also 
that they were working without pay 
in “protecting the interests of the boys 
and girls of Michigan.” 

One of these men, elected by the 
people of the State, a man who had 
taken his oath to support the Constitu- 
tion and obey the laws of the Com- 
monwealth, was, while holding that 
office, an agent of publishers of text- 
books in strict violation of the laws 
of the State, and it was noticeable 
that these men were able to remain 
about the capitol and the Lansing 
hotels for days and weeks “in the in- 
terests of the boys and girls,” and that 
they were always present to oppose 
text-book measures at committee meet- 
ing or wherever legislators were as- 
sembled. I have no positive informa- 
tion that these men were employed by 
any particular book firm; there are 
some persons who profess to know by 
whom they were employed and what 
they were paid. 

When it became evident that their 
work in the legislature was having the 
opposite effect from what was intend- 
ed, they sought to introduce amend- 
ments into the law that would destroy 
its value to the people, I have always 
questioned the wisdom of such a law. 
I have fears that it is not a step in 
the right direction; yet there is nothing 
more evident to me than the fact that 
the time has come when superintend- 
ents, teachers, and school officers 
should face this question fearlessly, 
not relying on publishers and book 
lobbyists for their information. If the 
assertions made by those interested in 
text-book profits are true, namely, that 
many educators in Michigan are in- 
debted to book agents for their posi- 
tions, it is time the manhood and wom- 
anhood of all the educational workers 
of the State should assert itself for 
merit and integrity. 


TOWNSHIP UNIT SYSTEM. 

It has been a matter of very: much 
regret to me that an overwhelming 
majority of the persons who are most 
interested in the rural schools have 
been so unalterably opposed to this 
system. I also regret that a large body 
of enthusiastic teachers of the State 
have not been more conservative in 
their recommendations concerning this 
change. There has been much discus- 
sion and many unfair representations 
made, on both sides of this question. 
In my term of service of four years as 
deputy in this department I had oc- 
‘asion to learn very well just what 
the feeling has been throughout the 
State. I have stated, and again state, 
that no measure originating from the 
department office, having in mind a 
radical change in the school system, 
shall be introduced or even encouraged 
during my administration. I am of the 
opinion, if Michigan had been organ- 
ized in the early days by making the 
township the unit for school purposes, 
that the rural schools would have kept 
pace with the advancement made in 
other schools. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that a radical change from the 
single district system to the township 
unit system would now be_ wise. 
Speaking personally, and not for the 
great number of school teachers of 
Michigan, I will say that I think the 
best plan is to work along all lines cal- 
culated to strengthen the rural schools 
under the laws that we have. 

I conclude by saying that the refer- 
ence here made to this subject is the 
only recommendation that will be 
made by me, by circular or by pub- 
lished report. During my entire ad- 
ministration I shall recommend to the 
legislature no change in our laws on 
this point, and shall not agitate the 
question favorably or otherwise. The 
people in their own good time must 
determine it. 

A NEW NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In this connection I desire to men- 
tion a matter that is of great impor- 
tance to the people of Northern Michi- 
gan, viz., the establishment of a new 
Normal School where the teachers of 
this and other counties may obtain a 
better preparation for their work. 
Many a son and daughter of the Upper 
Peninsula farmer would gladly go to 
a normal school, were it not for the 
great distance to be traveled. 


APPORTIONMENT OF PUBLIC MONEY. 

I desire to call the attention of the 
State Legislature and the friends of 
education generally to what seems to 
me an unjust way of apportioning 
primary school money. There are in 
the State of Michigan, according to the 
reports filed in September 1897, 701,- 
244 pupils of school age; according to 
the same reports only 491,812 attended 
school. I would suggest that a proper 
amendment be made to our constitu- 
tion and laws which shall provide for 
the distribution of public money to all 
of the pupils who attend school at least 
five months during the school year. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

I am pleased to make mention of the 
addition of 31,486 books to our district 
libraries during the year just past. 

I believe the district library to be of 
much more value to the people than 
the township library, and would 
recommend the enactment of such 
laws and amendments to the Consti- 
tution as shall prevent the use of fine 
moneys for anything except the pur- 
chase of library books. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


A NEW CLUB. 

A farmers’ club was organized July 
4th, at the home of A. Craig. The 
second meeting was at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Hess, with a large in- 
crease of membership. All are well 
pleased with the club thus far. Will 
meet at the home of Mr, and Mrs. 
Robert C. Day on September ist. The 
club will be known as the Le Roy and 
Rose Lake Farmers’ Club. We have 
only had two meetings, yet at the last 
meeting there were forty-five present. 

MRS. S. DAY, Cor. Sec. 
QAK GROVE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Another successful meeting of this 
club was held at the home of Pres. F. 
Kay. After the usual opening exer- 
cises the regular program was disposed 
of. A paper by Mrs, E. Wicking on 
“Some of the Trials of Being a Worn- 
an,” conveyed the idea that such trials 
are in reality few, assuredly so when 
she has plenty of money and ambition 
to reinforce her determination. The 
greatest trial for a farmer’s wife is at 
“chore time” when the good man of 
the house is away and the hired man 
skips and leaves the woman with 
horses and hogs to feed and cows to 
milk. Trials are what we make them 
and every back is fitted for its bur- 
den, no matter how great or small. 

“The Bright Side of Farm Life From 
Woman’s Point of View,” by Mrs. 
Winnie, gave expression to the follow- 
ing thoughts: It takes the poet to write 
the bright side. When a woman gets 
three meals a day for 365 days of the 
year, of meat, potatoes and dessert, 
with dish washing and the many other 
requirements thrown in, the bright 
side fades away. x 

The question box brought out the 
thoughts that it pays to attend farm- 
ers’ clubs, that all laws for the destruc- 
tion of noxious weeds should be rigid- 
ly enforced, and that it never pays to 
burn straw. Meet with Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Winnie, Aug. 18. 

ShjJawassee Ch, GOR. SEC. 
MAPLE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The last monthly meeting was held 
at the home of Association President 
and Mrs, E. J. Cook, July 28th. The 
Association question: “The Farmers’ 
Duty Regarding the Nomination, Elec- 
tion and the Influence of the Members 
of the Legislature,” was presented by 
Mr. E. J. Cook, who said: “We should 
exert an influence not in proportion to 
the number of votes that we cast, nor 
in accordance with the taxes that we 
pay, but to an extent that we are able 
to do so, and directly in the course 
of right. Many farmers are not fitted 
to properly influence our legislators, 
for want of a proper understanding of 
various questions; it should be our first 
duty to properly fit ourselves. Our 
first aim in influencing our Legislature 
should be in the selection of the proper 
men; ability and integrity should be 
their qualifications. A man’s vocation 
should play but a minor part; his in- 
clination to serve the interests of his 
ecnstituents properly should be con- 
sidered only. We should aim to select 
men who will represent us and are not 
what may be termed professional “of- 
fice-holders.” Hudson Sheldon: “The 
average member goes to the legislature 
with the firm determination of doing 
what is right. We must aim to select 
a man who thinks as we do, and then 
we can reasonably expect that he will 
act as we wish him to do. One of the 
prime factors in influencing our legis- 
lators is to turn out to the caucus 
and see that the right men are sup- 
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ported, even if we do not get out to 
election. A, A. Chandler: “We should 
by all means get out to caucus. Polit- 
ical “swapping” is not a good thing, 
but an existing evil. The farmer is 
the only interest that does not have an 
active lobby at the Legislature to see 
that our representatives properly carry 
out our wishes. If we do not look out 
for our own interests we can not ex- 
pect others to do it for us. Senator H. 
S. Hadsall: “Nominate capable and 
honest mea. To properly represent 
rural interests as a legislator, does not 
hecessarily mean that he must be a 
farmer. The legislator should be in 
sympathy with you.” The officers 
elected for the second half of the year 
are as follows: President. Theron 
Gladden; vice-president, Ira Snyder; 
chaplain, Mrs. M H, Seeley; secretary, 
Miss Otie M. Cook; reporter to. Farm- 
er, C. P. Reynolds. The next meet- 
ing of the club will be held with Mr. 
and Mrs, S. R. Cook, August 25th. 

Shiawassee Co. Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 
THE MANCELONA AND CUSTER FARM- 

ERS’ CLUB. 

The June meeting of our club was 
with Mr. and Mrs. Swackhammer., 
New officers were elected: Y. T. Swan, 
president; Mrs, Miller, vice-president; 
James Argo, secretary; Mrs. Wilkes, 
treasurer; E, D, Elder, corresponding 
secretary. There was speaking and 
singing; also, a temperance speech by 
Guy Swan. The July meeting was 
held at Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard’s. AI- 
though an unusually busy time, there 
were forty-eight present. The subject, 
“The Taxation of the Railroads” was 
discussed. It was thought by all to 
be a very important subject. All fa- 
vored it, and it will also be the sub- 
ject for the next meeting. The young 
people are taking an active interest in 
all our club proceedings. All left with 
a feeling that they had had a very 
enjoyable time. August meeting with 
Mr, and Mrs, E, D. Elder. 

Antrim Co, BH. D. ELDER, Cor. Sec. 
ARGONAUT CLUB. 

At the August meeting the discus- 
sion of the Association question 
brought out the following argument: 
J. F. Dunham: If we nominate men 
who pledge themselves to support the 
bills reducing taxation, yet can they 
always be depended upon. We are 
creatures of circumstances and we 
know not what may be brought to bear 
upon a man’s judgment four months 
hence.” J. Richardson: “If a man 
pledge himself here, may he not pledge 
himself there also and for opposing 
aims. U, A. Tibbits: “Farmers in pro- 
portion to capital invested are paying 
a large share of the taxes; would nom- 
inate men who will favor the bills that 
meet the requirements of the farmer.” 
J, Hazen: “Nominate a man who is not 
seeking the office; pick up a good man 
at the convention, one that has not been 
mentioned as a possible nominee. Men 
for three months have been working 
for the nominations; these are looking 
for the honors and for what there is in 


the office.” 
Oakland Co. COR. SEC Y. 


LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the June meeting which was en- 
tertained by Mrs. Mary E, West at her 
beautiful home, “Lake Side,” the topic 
discussed was “The Farmers’ Duty Re- 
garding the Temperance Question.” 
The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed as expressing the sentiment of 
those present: “Resolved, That we, the 
members of the Liberty Farmers’ 








all others. 


points to all others. 








The Improved U. §. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 


Club, are in favor of the enactment 
and enforcement of a prohibitory law 
forbidding the manufacture, selling or 
using of any spirituous liquors, or 
other intoxicating drinks, except for 
medicinal and mechanical purposes. 
Resolved, That until such a law can 
be enacted by village, city, town, coun- 
ty, state or nation, we favor the most 
stringent regulation in the use of ar- 
dent spirits that can secure a majority 
vote. Resolved, That until the pas- 
sage of a more stringent law can be 
secured, we favor the strictest enforce- 
ment of the present liquor laws.” 
R. D. M. Edwards, Mrs. J. D, Crispell, 
J. D. Crispell, committee, 

The August meeting will be at Eagle 
Point, Clark’s Lake, ; 
Jackson Co, MRS. J. D. CRISPELL, Reporter. 


A Powerful Farm Machine. 

Latter day improvements in farm machin- 
ery show few advances so noteworthy as is 
shown in the “Gem” Full Circle Hay and 
Straw Press. The improvements are the re- 
sults of many years study and the “Gem” 
machine, as it is shown to-day, is a beautiful 





triumph over mechanical problems, the pow- 
er of a score of giants concentrated in a ma- 
chine made almost entirely of wrought steel 
and therefore combining lightness with great 
strength. The “Gem” isa perfect continuous 
travel Full Circle Baling Press. Either one 
or two horses can furnish power witha boy to 
drive and three men to feed and handle. It 
will bale from ten to fifteen tons of hay a day. 
Full particulars of this machine can be ob- 
a by writing to George Ertel Co., Quin- 
ey, Ill. 


What Makes Success? 


It is a universally 
acknowledged fact 
that the LITTLE 
GIANT is the most 
popular dairy ma- 
chine ever put on 
the market. Its 
points of excellence 
are economy in run- 
ning,a superior qual- 
ity of cream, the 
cleanest of clean 
skimming and abowl 
that does not clog up 
and which is easy to wash. Send for 
circular giving full information. 








ee P. M. SHARPLES, 
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Dubuque, Iowa. 


SWABASHD 


THE SHORT ROUTE 


——To-— 
' ‘ . 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 
Home-seekers and California tourists write 
Rn. G.B eR, D. F. & P. A., 
" 9 Fort St West, (Hammond Building.) 


YNRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 
Brush street depot. *Daily. tExcept Sunday. 

















Leave. EAST VIA WINDSOR. Arrive. 
* 6:30am | Niagara Fali2. Buffalo....... !* 9:00 pm 
*%12noon | Buffalo, New York.......... |* 1:30pm 
t 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, ete......... | 15:30 pm 
ests London accommvdation....... +9:05 am 
EAST VIA PORT HURON. 
f17:55 am | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... | ¢ 9:40 am 
* 2:05 pm | Toronto, Montreal, New York | * 2:00 pm 


ft 1:20 pm | Pt. Huron F. & P. M.,north... | ¢ 6:00 pm 
120 pm | Pt. Huron and Int. stations... |'t 9:15 pm 
*10:40 pm | Toronto, Buffalo, Naw York.. | * 6:45 am 


D. & M. DIVISION. 


+ 
+ 











¢ 6:55 am | Saginaw, Muskegon,G. Rapids | t 9:20 pm 
t+ 9:15 am | Pontiac Suburban...7......... + 1:55 pm 
f11::0 am | Gd.Raptds.Gd.Haven, Chicago | t 3:40 pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, G.Haven, Milwaukee | 11:50 am 
f 5:45 pm | Ponulac Suburban . ......... t 8:10 am 
* 8:40 pm | Chieago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:05 am 
* 8:50 pn / Mixed Gd. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 

















Bellows Falls, Vt. 














Send for Armour’s Fa’ d i 
and Address of ay hae — 





THE FARMER Feeds his stock and sends it to market. 


ARMOUR ——— Pr a. wren the product 


THE FARMER Takes back in the shape of ANIMAL 

: : FERTILIZER that portion not used in 
feeding, clothing, shoeing, harnessing, glueing, soaping, freez- 
ing and healing; nothing is wasted. 


ARMOUR’S ANIMAL FERTILIZERS are scientifically prepared; their use insures 


large yields of cereals and grass. The RAW MATERIAL of which they are made 
IS GROWN BY THE AMERICAN FARMER AND IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
USE THESE FERTILIZERS ON YOUR WHEAT. 


THE ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
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WHO ORIGINATED THE GREEN- 
BACK, 





In answer to a correspondent, the 
N. Y. Tribune gives the following his- 
tory of who first suggested the use of 
the greenback: 

Colonel Edmond Dick Taylor has the 
credit of suggesting the plan of issuing 
greenbacks, at a time when the govern- 
ment’s credit with Europe was ex- 
hausted, when the treasury was empty 
and the soldiers were clamoring for 
money. Lincoln, in a letter to Colonel 
Taylor, published after the latter’s 
death in 1891, gives this account of the 
origin of the scheme: 

My Dear Colonel Dick: I have long 
determined to make public the origin 
of the greenback, and tell the world 
that it is of Dick Taylor’s creation. 
You had always been friendly to me, 
and when troublous times fell on us, 
and my shoulders, though broad and 
willing, were weak, and myself sur- 
rounded by such circumstances and 
such people that I knew not whom to 
trust, then said I in my extremity, “1 
will send for Colonel Taylor; he will 
know what to do.” i think it was in 
January, 1862, on or about the 16th, 
that I did so. You came, and I said 


to you: 
“What can we do?’ 
Said you: “Why, issue treasury 


notes bearing no interest, printed on 
the best banking paper. Issue enough 
to pay off army expenses, and declare 
it legal tender.” 

Chase thought it a hazardous thing. 
but finally accomplished it, and gave 
to the people of this Republic the great- 
est blessing they ever had—their own 
paper to pay their own debts. 

It is due to you, the father of the 
present greenback, that the people 
should know it, and I take great 
pleasure in making it known. How 
many times have I laughed at you tell- 
ing me plainly that I was too lazy to 
be anything but a lawyer! 

Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 
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“A Roller and Pulverizer combined. Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. “ = dealer has them not, 
he can get you one on t 

FULTON MACHINE | cO., Canal Fulton, Ohio. 


katees aside all speculation these remain as the 
ae requisites of a perfect fence. Our Duplex Automatic 
ms Machine makes just such a fence in 100 styles at the 
rate of sixty rods per day, at a cost for wire of only 


BULL-STRONG 


18c. for a good farm fence; 1%c. for poultry fence; 16c, — 
for a rabbit-proof fence and 1%. for a good hog fence, 
We will sel! you plain, coiled spring or barb wire direct 

Seog ®t Wholesale prices. Get our catalogue before buying. », 


Kitselman Bros., Box 72, Ridgeville, Ind. 








* 
It packs closer, excludes more air and 
ig consequently sweeter. Don’t buy 
until you get our illustrated cata- 
logue. Sent free upon application, 
KEYSTONE MAN’P’G Co, 


28 River St., Sterling, Its. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 
Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING 
and siding: (brick. rocked or corrugated) 
METAL CEILINGS and SIDE WALLS. 
Write for Catalogue. 

PENN » METAL CELLING AND ROOFING CO., Ltd., Philadelphia. 





Farming Lands for Sale. 


I have about twenty thousand acres of good im- 
proved and unimproved farming lands, in different 
ey of Michigan, for sale at prices ranging from 

to $10 peracre, The greater part of this land has 
a good heavy soil and is in every way desirable. 











STAR 
itn meme 


oer ee 


CASTREE & SHAW oP 









"TUNEQUALLED 


WEIGHT 
STRENGTH [ 
DURABILITY 
SIMPLICITY 










CATALOG. fe 


MICH. E 







hae ta 








Ten yearsof un- 
qualified success 
have 
superiority at 
our COMBINED 


FEEDS. 


P.P.MAS 


BUCKEYE 





T & CO. | 


STEEL FRAME 
=> Combined Grain and 


Fertilizer Drill 


The acids of theave 
fertilizer are very ‘de. 
structive toall mitalie 
substances and cause 
corrosion and rust that 
soon eats out the feed- 
ing attachments. Glass 
isimpervious to the ac. 





















acids of an . It 
=] endures—it lasts—it is 
=} always ready for use. 

You will find more 
aboutit in our catalog 

_ and circ of our 
2 Buckeye Riding 
and Walking Cul- 
= tivators, Buckeye 
Seeders, and other 
machines of merit. 

Send for theme 
® CANAL ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
ANCH oo hepcntainimnnatoetaed Pas 





















































for 1 red or 1000, 
We aim to sell our 
7 pnen comes ~—— 


"SIMPLICITY" STAYS 


for us. 


Sos 
“all 


— with our 
may be incr 


@ snug sum 









use. 


ay trated 


Big — Aw 
N =’ 2s 
"as A 
Eusila; 
write 


AND ALL METAL 





Will offer special inducements to parties of colo- 
nists Address W.B. HEATH, Ionia, Michigan. 


Wr te for Catalozua 


same team for the same driver. 
creasing the yng” Saye pacit 
e end ef 


Made in all sizes, for 
both hand and power 


rice list. Willsend ,. 
atest publication on @& 


The ‘CEM 


BALING 






GEO. ERTEL O0., Quincy, Lil. 





Low St 


e «ib sal goo 2D AA. it toge 


‘ENCE 40c, A ROD 


 SIMELIGIT 


, ani akbens s keeps its position. Try a sample at above to. 
alone for use on barbed wire or for repairing 
Put them on yourself without teole. RELIAB 
We wish to send you full particulars. 
it will pay you to write us at once on the subject. 


y’ 9 Gonb ony to those people who desire a 

ENCE. — though it costs 

er. ie special tools 
‘an Furnish our 

lain and m¥ wire fences. 

LE MEN WANTED 


American Wire Fence Go. Detroit, Mich. 


DOUBLE WORK. 


With an ordina 


a cond 


high wheeled, narrow-tired wagon, on the average 
® man with a single team of horses can haula 
load of a ton or a ton and a half of produce. When an 


su ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON... 


with Wide Tires is used, the load 


to two or net Soot tons, and it will be drawn more easily by the 


Just sto 


at t 


th 
FIT ANY WAGON 2: 


of both man and team. 


ELEC 
5 WAGON and last indefinitely. 
Farm Savings” contains much of value. 


p and figure up the profit of thus in- 
It will amount to 


Our free 
nnd for it. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL GCG. 
Box 58, Quincy, Ills. 





We also make a fu 


Send fi 
cae 


for illus- 
e and 


4, all who 
it. 


9 i 
CIRCLE 


PRESS 


“MACHINE. 








oa 


Something for the farmer who can do his own 
threshing, with less help and power than ese" 

before. y 

line of Sweep and Tread 


has great capacity, and can be run 


1 
1 by light power. Send for illustrated 


ogue, giving testimonials. 


Sur. aT WC iar 1 17 Racine, Wis 


SAVE Aled 


is Old Wagons | 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, II! 


THE COLUMBIA THRESHER|- 











SCIENTIFIC 
Corn Harvesters 


will cut your corn quicker, be 
can be p? by hand or with pea sb a yh 

not excepting a self-binder. 
eee allover Absolutely 
, Safe. Savesits 
Cost many times 
eason, 








Write for po nl 
logue and 

to-day. We want to sell one in your 
neighborhood. The Foos Mfg Co. Springfield, 0. 





GASOLINE ene ests 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR FX8 


il AMERICAN age WOR KS “ 


WELLS 








If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 


| *E.’? We will mail it to you free. 


F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, Ill.(Chieago Suburb) 


Oe a 
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“FOR HUMANITY'S SAKE” 


we fight, we win, we mark new boundaries. It’s 
humane to mark your lines with e Fence. A 
marker that hurts nothing, holds everything. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


CORK SCREW 
$F PICKET. "ng" 


Makes a CHEAP, a 




















eae LELLEL 


iz POZ2gZ. and ELASTIC Stock and Hog 
& proof F 
7 = Easy to make, Write us. 
: > WILSON WIRE FENCE CO., 


Hotty, MicH. 


SD SALAP era 
HEEBNERS’ patent LEVEL TRE oo 


with le and aHorses. ons 


LITTLE GIANT rrreoninemtacnine 


shremes Hagin ee Sy hie ee 4 Se te owe a od 
warran r 
is Spyies PAu U. 8 Ae s. 


Cutting Corn? 
rr 514, 


We deliver at your 
railroad sta- 
tion for 


our famous 


Standard Corn Harvester. 


Has steel frame and safety guards—and everything 
else a good harvester should have. Full catalogue free. 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., Utica, N. Y. 










Pressure between ; Large inside burr 
burrs in grinding ain... revolves twice to 
iscarried on chilis sweep's one. Or- 
ed roller dinary 
ings. length 


sweep. 







Sold under an a absolute guaran’ to do double the 

amount of work of any eccher a of same size or 

ea oa Write for circulars and prices. 
MFG. Os Carrollton, Mo. 
Fay a core, guaran 


2 The Clipper Mills teed to be 


the best Grain and Seed Clean- 
ersmade. Weuse them in our 
warehouse (power sizes) for re- 
cleaning Clover, Timothy, Vicia 
Villosa, Dwarf Essex Rape, 
} Seed Wheat and other Farm 

age Write for Mill Circu< 
ar, also Seed Price List. 


The Henry Pigg Seed and Implement Co. 


115-117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


SEED GRAIN. 


Here is a first-class 


Fé ANNING MILL 
ith Bagger that will clean and 
separates and Bagall kinds of Grain 
an:l Seeds. 50.00 nowin use. Capa- 
city,60 bush Wheat per hour; ts, 
80t0 100 bush. Will separate Oats 
_— ve aye to eae Catalogue 


Mi. CaMee.. anuine Mitt Co. 
105 Wesson ME DETROIT, 


WANTED NOW, AGENTS AT ONCE to 


sell Sqsh Locks and 

Door Holders. Sample k free for 2-cent 
stamp. Immense; better than fee oy burglar 
proof. 810.00 a day. Write quick. Address 
BROMAKD & ‘Co., Dept. 11 1, Philadelphia, | Pu 








When writing advertisers please mention Michigan Farmer. 











